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EDITORIALS 


“Ye Shall Live!” As far back.as recorded human history goes, man has 

clung to life as his most precious earthly possession. 
Each time he saw one of his loved ones succumb to the power of death, he 
has tried to grasp at least a straw of hope that there might be a life after 
death, some continuation of this earthly existence. Materialistic and earth- 
bound though he may appear to be, almost every man who thinks has an in- 
curable longing for a life beyond the grave, for immortality. 

Thinkers of all ages have concerned themselves with this life after death. 
Some of them have spent their best efforts to prove that it does not and can- 
not exist. Others have accepted it and have speculated as to what it might 
be like and what a person might have to do in order to attain it. Pagan re- 
ligions have built up their own way of salvation, often keeping it shrouded 
in mystery by a priesthood, which in many cases became a tightly organized 
group, promoting its own interests and keeping the common people in a state 
of hopeless awe and terror. Thus, organized religion built on man’s ideas has 
often blighted the hope of immortality by building up a fear and dread of 
death worse than death itself. Left to his own devices, man has found little 
comfort in the contemplation of immortality. He would rather not think 
about it. 

Our Christian hope of immortality contains neither doubt nor terror. Our 
Savior went into death for us and became alive again. He has been through 
it; He knows all about it. It had no power to hold Him; it can have no power 
to hold us who trust in Him. What a privilege to believe and trust in His 
words: “Because I live, ye shall live also,” John 14:19. What a privilege to 
teach this truth once more this Easter! ALK. 


What Is a School? The word “school” is derived from a Greek term. 

The original meaning was “rest” or “retreat” from 

physical exertion in the interest of cultivating the mental processes. The dis- 

criminating and sensitive Athenians had a law which assigned the death penalty 
to anyone who disturbed or desecrated a school. 

Are our educational institutions schools in the ancient Greek sense? When 

a child enters a present-day school, it is an epochal event. For several hours 
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each day the child is systematically and progressively taught so that it can 
acquire the skills, attitudes, understandings, and appreciations which are basic 
to human existence :as it would find favor with God and man. Prior to en- 
trance, the child did acquire some basic learnings .in the home — language, 
courtesy, obedience, social adjustment, acquaintance with God, etc. At least 
it should have. In school, the spiritual, the mental, the physical, and the social 
aspects of living receive consideration, Whatever the objective may be, 
a mental process is significantly involved. Mental activity of a wholesome 
and productive character requires attention, yea, concentration. This is not 
possible in a carnival, country fair, or Christmas sale setting. It is possible 
not only for a child to desecrate a school, a teacher may be guilty also. When 
either circumstance prevails, the purpose of a school is undermined. This is 
not a plea for a sepulchral setting. It is an insistence that most is accom- 
plished if there is some conformity with the Greek concept of what a school 
should be. H. G. 


Are the People Informed? Our elementary school population is in- 
creasing. From September, 1947, when 


the appreciable increase began, to September, 1951, the enrollment in both 
public and private elementary schools rose to 24,468,000 —an increase of 
38,726,000 in four years. But the greater increase is still to come. Since the 
birthrate was nearing its peak in 1946, the enrollment in first grades in 1952 
has sharply increased. It is estimated that during the next five years the ele- 
mentary school population will expand by at least one million a year. On that 
basis it seems safe to estimate the annual need of approximately 40,000 addi- 
tional qualified teachers to accommodate only the annual increase. To make 
the situation more critical, the enrollment in teachers’ colleges this year shows 
a decrease of 11 per cent. Add to this the need of replacing those teachers 
who through death or resignations leave the profession, and you see a real 
problem confronting the nation. 

The solution of the problem is not simple. Qualified teachers cannot be 
recruited at random. The nation’s defense program not only reduces the num- 
ber of men available for teacher training, but also tends to lure men and 
women into occupations more lucrative than teaching. Another factor is the 
rising certification requirement for teachers. Presently twenty States require 
the Bachelor's degree for certification to teach in elementary schools. 

School authorities and teachers cannot by themselves solve this problem 
which confronts the schools. The public must come to their assistance. But 
how may that be accomplished? The answer: Sell the schools and the cause 
of education to the public. The claim that the public is not interested because 
it is not informed cannot be denied. The recent convention of the National 
Citizens’ Commission on Public Schools held in St. Louis is evidence that the 
need of remedying this situation is being recognized. This organization of 
lay people has as its objective “the improvement of our public schools.” To 
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that end the Commission concerns itself with school finance, district reorgan- 
ization, school board membership, the curriculum, school administration, and 
other phases of the broad educational program. 

The national situation affects our church and its program of Christian edu- 
cation. We have added approximately 1,000 new classrooms in our parish 
school system during the past decade. The current social and economic trends 
are reflected more or less by overcrowded classrooms and understaffed 
faculties. This points either to inadequate facilities and/or to a lack of finan- 
cial resources. The continued employment of supply and emergency teachers, 
perhaps chiefly due to a shortage of qualified teachers, tends to lead to a com- 
placency and indifference on the part of our adult membership toward the 
importance and responsibility of teaching and training our youth. 

The attempted solution on the national scale is likewise worthy of our at- 

tention. Our people, the members of our parishes, need to be informed: The 
proper Christian training of children and youth is their responsibility. Teachers 
and pastors may well ask themselves to what extent they are utilizing the pos- 
sibilities to arouse an intelligent and active interest of their adult membership 
in the program of Christian education in their parishes, 
' We have the machinery: Board for Parish Education, District Boards of 
Education, visiting circuits, and the local school boards. We may have to do 
some setting or resetting of the stage by directing the programs and activities 
of our parish organizations, such as the voting members, the P. T. A., the men’s 
club, the women’s society, and other groups. Concerted efforts in that direc- 
tion have brought gratifying results in some congregations. This should en- 
courage not only a more general exploring of possibilities in local congrega- 
tions, but might also suggest the study of the problem by District Boards and 
by teachers’ conferences. TAKS 


: par ee 1. “That abominable tittle-tattle, which is 
ORS MIS ea the cud eschewed by human cattle” is what 
Byron so aptly termed unjust criticism rendered by one person of another. 
In the section of the NEA publication Ethics for Teachers which discusses 
professional relationships it is stated that “Each member of the group should 
support his associates in conversations with others both inside and outside 
the school system, striving to maintain the professional dignity, good name, 
influence, and honor of all. To do this obligates no one to feign hearty ap- 
proval of a fellow worker's actions when he is clearly in the wrong. How- 
ever, one can emphasize the good things that his colleagues are doing and 
should defend them against unjust criticisms.” This is a code which almost 
any professional person will recognize as basic, yet few reach perfection in 
complying with it. It seems that fallible man with a pronounced disposition 
to vanity must diligently and vigilantly remind himself that he cannot elevate 
himself by pushing someone else down. Those who persist in this error are 
among the worst enemies of the profession. 
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2. Schools must operate on the basis of certain agreed-upon policies. It 
is good democratic procedure to have all people concerned participate in 
the development of policies. However, once a policy has been adopted, it 
behooves the concerned members of the profession to abide by it. It is not 
a democratic privilege to act contrary to a policy agreed upon by a majority 
or to seek frequent opportunity to publicly criticize it. 

8. Every profession seems to be afflicted with “band-wagon jumpers.” 
There are even those who shrewdly ascertain the direction in which a crowd 
is going, run out in front of it, and start swinging a baton. These people 
manage to take credit for other people’s achievements. Vanity constrains 
man to do this. With care and caution this disposition can be and should 
be submerged. 

4, “You did a swell job. Keep pitching. I'm rooting for you.” Such re- 
marks spur people on to greater effort. If our colleagues are successful, all 
of us benefit. A little encouragement is almost magical in getting results. 
Success breeds success. Have you ever thought seriously about having a 
stack of government postal cards in your desk so that you can conveniently 
write an occasional note to a colleague with regard to a job well done? 


5. Discord is not necessarily a consequence of malicious intent, It may 
be a consequence of ignorance. It may be a result of misunderstanding with 
respect to areas of responsibility. It may be purely social in origin and carry 
over into the realms of the professional. A basic rule would be to exercise 
caution and to look before one jumps. 


6. Professional ethics requires that teachers help each other. This help 
may be in the form of prayer, encouragement, and advice with regard to 
materials and methods. If a teacher has a good idea, it is his duty to share 
it with his colleagues. H.G. 


Lent and Christian Lent with its Palm Sunday and confirmation, the 
Education climax of intensive instruction in catechumen 

classes, is intimately associated with the educa- 
tional mission of the Church. The rite itself is the best testimony for the 
significance with which the Church regards Christian education. The prayers 
said for the newly admitted communicants, the blessing spoken over them, 
the exhortations to constancy addressed to them, alike tell of the objectives 
of Christian education. 

The season of Lent is there to glorify God. The rite of confirmation and 
the instruction of the catechumens are there to glorify God. The agencies of 
Christian education find reason for existence only in the ultimate glorification 
of God. 

Those who are involved in this dying world, asking for miraculous proofs 
or intellectual panaceas, consider the preaching of the Cross —and Christ- 
centered educational programs — nonsense. The Cross shows that God’s wis- 
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dom is not by any means man’s wisdom, nor aré God’s values the same as 
man’s. God’s “foolishness” is wiser than man. 

St. Paul points this out in the opening chapters of his First Letter to the 
Corinthians. He shows that God’s wisdom is understood by the spiritual. 
“You must be spiritual to see spiritual things.” He laments the immaturity 
of the spiritual life that must be sustained on milk when it ought to be able 
to digest meat. 

Likewise the sacred writer of the Letter to the Jewish Christians, having 
pointed out that Christ, the perfect High Priest, is also the perfect Son, de- 
plores the slowness of his readers to grasp spiritual truth. He would nourish 
them into spiritual maturity by giving them solid food instead of the ABC’s 
of God's revelation. Spiritual babyhood should give place to adult under- 
standing. 

No pastor or Christian day school teacher will be far from these thoughts 
of Holy Writ as he once more contemplates a group of young people par- 
ticipating in the ancient rite of the Church, with the testimony that they have 
achieved a certain degree of Christian maturity. Centered in the Cross of 
the great High Priest, the wisdom which is theirs is precious. Yet none would 
maintain there is no need for further spiritual growth among them. 

It becomes the grave concern of the Church, therefore, that those who 
have been admitted to her sacred rites again during this Lenten season not 
only be taught the wisdom of the Cross, but that they grow in this wisdom. 
Once more the season of Lent speaks to us of the price paid for the precious 
souls of the children of the Church. Once more the question must be raised 
during this season of Lent whether the Church is willing to pay the far, far 
less significant price needed to keep the newly confirmed with the Church 
and to foster their spiritual growth. 

Lutheran high schools are only one agency that the Church can use to 
achieve this end. There are those among us who believe that they are the 
best single agency toward this goal. Other agencies can and must be used. 
No one agency can claim complete monopoly as the handmaid of the Church 
in carrying out its educational mission, a mission so effectively brought out 
by the rite of confirmation, Palm Sunday, Lent. Cari S, MEYER 


ReFrusEs CATHOLIC CALL To “Rerract.” — When the Pueblo Star-Journal 
and Chieftain correctly quoted Kelly O’Neall, pastor of Central Christian 
Church, Denver, as saying in his Reformation Day speech in Pueblo that the 
“corruption and superstition of the medieval church” was one of the reasons 
for the Protestant Reformation, Roman Catholic Bishop J. C. Willging of the 
local diocese demanded that Publisher Frank S. Hoag retract the quotation, and 
threatened “corrective measures” if his demand was not met. Mr. Hoag printed 
the bishop’s letter, then replied to it, saying, in part: “We have no intention 
of retracting or apologizing for any statements which someone else makes and 
which we have a perfect right to print.... No member of the Catholic Church, 
or any other church, is going to dictate to us what we shall print as news. 

The Christian Century, January 9, 1952 


The Unit Method in Religion: a Second Experiment 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


In an earlier article in LUTHERAN 
EpucatTIon ! the reports on an experi- 
mental upper-grade unit in Religion 
titled “Baptism and Its Meaning for 
the Christian”? were summarized. 
This unit had been prepared by 
Arthur L. Miller, Executive Secretary 
of the Board for Parish Education, for 
experimentation. It was used in ap- 
proximately thirty classrooms, and the 
reports on the unit itself and on the 
unit approach to the teaching of Re- 
ligion were favorable almost without 
exception. 

Later a second upper-grade unit, 
“The Story of Salvation,” by Wm. A. 
Kramer, was used for similar experi- 
mentation. The pattern of this unit 
was similar to that on Baptism, though 
there were minor differences. The ac- 
tivities were divided into regular ac- 
tivities, supplementary activities, and 
culminating activities, whereas the 
unit on Baptism listed only the first 
two categories. Instead of the “Unit 
Checking Device” for the teacher in 
the unit on Baptism, “The Story of 
Salvation” carried an attitude check 
for self-examination on the part of the 
pupil. The units were of approxi- 
mately equal length, 32 typewritten 
pages, single-spaced. 

The chief features of both units are 
approximately the following: (1) a 
statement of objectives; (2) a pres- 


1 Kramer, Wm. A. “The Unit Method in 
Religion: An Experiment.” Lutheran Edu- 
cation, May, 1951, p. 421 ff. 

2 See Religion in Lutheran Schools. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949, pp. 78-109. 


entation story, which is really an ex- 
tensive overview of the entire unit; 
(3) a presentation test which is for 
the purpose of finding out whether 
the pupils have grasped the idea of 
the content and purpose of the unit 
to be studied; (4) a number of ac- 
tivities based on the Bible, the Cat- 
echism, and the Hymnal (occasionally 
other materials); (5) supplementary 
activities for those with additional 
time; (6) culminating activities (in 
“The Story of Salvation”) for the pur- 
pose of summarizing the entire unit; 
(7) an achievement test; and (8) a 
unit checking device either for the 
teacher or the pupils. 

Unit teaching in Religion is not 
aimed, of course, toward changing the 
subject matter taught heretofore in 
Lutheran elementary schools, but 
rather toward a more effective organ- 
ization of subject matter, in which the 
source materials, including the mem- 
ory work, will be integrated into clear, 
pointed units of instruction. Unit in- 
struction makes it possible to set up 
more specific objectives and to focus 
both method and material toward the 
attainment of the objectives. A unit 
in Religion is, therefore, essentially a 
method for organizing the instruction. 

In “The Story of Salvation” the 
Bible accounts of the Creation, the 
Fall, Jesus’ suffering and death, His 
resurrection, and His ascension are 
made basic, though the Catechism 
and the Hymnal are also freely uti- 
lized. It is an historical type unit. The 
memory work is integrated, though it 
should be remembered that any ex- 
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perimental unit is likely to be unsat- 
isfactory as to memory work. This is 
true because the memory selections 
have to be chosen apart from the total 
program of memory work. Satisfac- 
tory integration of memory selections 
and a proper amount of memory work 
will come only when the entire sched- 
ule of units has been outlined. Then 
an integrated program can be pre- 
pared as was done for the primary 
grades in the Concordia Primary Re- 
ligion Series. 

The unit “The Story of Salvation” 
was offered for experimental use to 
37 pastors and teachers, 28 of whom 
agreed to teach it in their classes. Of 
the 28 who participated in the experi- 
ment, 25 turned in detailed reports. 
Favorable reports were returned in 
about the same proportion as in the 
case of the earlier unit “Baptism and 
Its Meaning for the Christian.” All 
but three reporting approved the unit 
idea as such and this particular unit 
wholeheartedly. Two had reserva- 
tions, and one disapproved. Sections 
of the unit were rated as follows: 


Objectives — All reports but one 
were favorable. The objection in 
the one case was that the objec- 
tives were stated too technically. 
Presentation Story and Presentation 
Test — All but three reports were 
favorable. Activities — All but two 
of the reports were favorable. One 
criticism was to the effect that 
the activities lacked variety and prac- 
tical application to the life of the 
pupils, However, others stated the 
exact opposite. Achievement Test — 


3 St, Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1948—1951. 
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This test, in four parts, consisted of 
a true-false section, a completion exer- 
cise with three choices, a matching 
test, and a problem test. All reports 
concerning the test were favorable, 
though there were minor suggestions 
that had to do with scoring, with 
length, and with difficulty. Check on 
Attitudes — Only 19 of 24 reports were 
directly favorable. Two chose not to 
comment, one thought the check was 
too difficult, and two were doubtful 
of the value of a checking device de- 
signed for the pupils’ self-examination. 
The Check on Attitudes contained a 
series of 20 questions regarding faith 
and the Christian life, which the 
pupils were asked to think about and 
to answer between themselves and 
God only. No scoring was involved. 
One pertinent critical comment was 
that “children found it impossible to 
determine whether the attitude (held 
by them) was the result of the unit 
or of previous instruction.” 

An approximate teaching time of 
15 periods (three weeks) had been 
suggested in the letter that accom- 
panied the unit. The actual teaching 
time ranged from 10 to 40 periods, 
with an average of 18 plus. The rea- 
son for the higher average must be 
due to the fact that the writer under- 
estimated the time required for teach- 
ing the unit. It is not likely that the 
majority of teachers were wrong. 

Comments on the unit as a whole 
were along the following lines: “The 
unit incited much more discussion 
( pupil-originated ) than I usually have 
in other methods of teaching the sub- 
ject”; “There was a marked difference 
in the interest exhibited by pupils 
between this and the ‘traditional’ 
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method. Students enjoyed much more 
the activities and discussion”; “Excel- 
lent, except probably for application 
lacking in regular activities”; “It 
makes Christianity so much more 
omnes “The class and I enjoyed 
t’; “In toto, a superb step in the right 
eee Keep it up! Give it to us 
in more live format, with more variety, 
and we shall surely draw our Religion 
curriculum abreast with the best in 
modern educational practice”; “Many 
children enlisted their parents’ help 
. I reserve my opinion until an 
over-all plan as to number of units 
and areas to be covered appears”; “I 
hope to see the day soon when an en- 
tire schedule of units will be avail- 
able”; “The directions to the pupils 
were adequate and in themselves a 
learning device”; The directions to the 
pupils were “not always too lucid”; 
“Especially appreciated suggestions 
for quiet meditation and prayer. . 
Subject matter provides many Oppor- 
tunities for special applications”; “I 
would favor regular lessons of this 
type”; “I was pleased to have a chance 
to work with it” (the unit); “I could 
not prepare a unit as good as the unit 
you sent me. However, I am not sold 
on this unit. The story of salvation is 
emphasized, but neither I nor the 
class were inspired and thrilled and 
moved to love and service”; “Plenty 
of opportunities for heart-to-heart sit- 
uations”; “Good. Let’s have more of 
them”; “Children have asked for more 
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and hope that more of their religious 
instruction will be taught this way’; 
“I have a recording of a number of 
topics the children worked out at the 
end of the unit. I value that record- 
ing”; “Very well worked out,” but the 
unit ought to have “more eye appeal” 
(the unit was typed and_plano- 
graphed); “Very good.” 

God willing, an intermediate-grade 
unit will have undergone similar ex- 
perimental use by the time this report 
appears in print, and no doubt the 
reports on it will contribute to the 
development of a sound unit pattern, 
as have the reports on the first two 
experimental units. Pastors and teach- 
ers who have participated in the 
teaching of either of the experimental 
units may be assured that their reports 
have been carefully studied and that 
any comments, favorable or unfavor- 
able, have been noted for purposes 
of improvement as the work pro- 
gresses. The Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, which is sponsoring experi- 
mentation in the teaching of Religion, 
is grateful for every help that has 
been given by those who teach the 
children of the Church. Among the 
plans of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion are a workshop during the sum- 
mer of 1952 in which unit writers will 
be trained, so that the over-all pro- 
gram which is envisioned can be car- 
ried out with some dispatch. This 
article is in the nature of a progress 
report, to which teachers are entitled. 


The Administrators of Parish Education 


M. L. KoEHNEKE 


It should be noted from the very 
outset that the administration of edu- 
cation in a Christian parish is a unique 
process, for it draws its concepts from 
the precepts of God, and not the ide- 
ologies of men. We shall therefore not 
spend time in the beginning of this 
paper with a presentation of the vari- 
ous definitions and methods of “ad- 
ministration” from secular sources. 
We do not disparage them; we rather 
prefer to try to develop our own from 
certain basic Christian concepts. 

It should be noted further that the 
object of administration in our in- 
stance is again something unique, 
namely, the divinely established 
Christian congregation in its pursuit 
of a divine commission to make dis- 
ciples of all nations through the means 
of grace. 

We would add, parenthetically and 
without conscious effort to stir up un- 
necessary controversy, nor with any 
desire to castigate the past —a rather 
dreary and fruitless business — that 
much of our Lord’s work may have 
been left undone in many a parish be- 
cause efforts were made to horse- 
collar the parish with a form of ad- 
ministration that belonged about an 
ox’s neck. We have been disposed to 
take forms of administration which 
may well be applicable to secular in- 
stitutions and foist them upon this 
unique institution called the parish. 
Blood pressures have gone soaring 
over the argument whether the pastor 
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is or is not superintendent of the 
parochial school. Men have debated 
up to the point of wheezing whether 
the office of principal was accidental 
or essential to the call of a Christian 
day school teacher. We reckon full 
well that we are not dangling our toes 
in tepid water when we speak this 
way. But there is at least one comfort. 
A scalded toe is not often fatal. 

Let us spend a little time in con- 
structing a Christian point of view on 
the administration of a Christian con- 
gregation and Christian parish. 

The Christian parish belongs to 
God. Every member of the flock, the 
drooling baby and the aged saint of 
God, upon whom the Lord has 
sprinkled the snow of many winters 

. all belong to God. He is their 
Lord, their Shepherd, their Friend, 
their Father, their Savior, their Com- 
forter. Each and all must appear 
separately before the Throne of Judg- 
ment, which for them through Christ’s 
redemption has become a Throne of 
Grace, They are a people set apart by 
God for a great and peculiar work. 
They are precious in His eyes, and 
dare not be exploited for mercenary 
purposes or selfish aggrandizement. 
They are the apple of His eye. They 
are kings and priests unto God, with 
an enlightened wisdom and a holy 
fear of God in their hearts. They need 
no intermediary priest; they have di- 
rect access to God. They need leader- 
ship, not dictatorship. They need 
shepherding, not herding. They need 
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guidance and must not be enslaved by 
human whims and caprice. 

Administrators, therefore, do well 
to remember that they must have a 
copious supply of quotation marks in 
their literary bag when they speak of 
“my” congregation, “my” teachers, 
“my” school, “my” Sunday school, 
“my” Board of Education. Over 
against God there is no mine and 
thine. All is God’s. Administrators 
are stewards. 

Secondly, the authority by which 
administration is performed in the Lu- 
theran parish is the authority of the 
Word. The Bible is the source book 
for parish administrators. It estab- 
lishes the pattern of administration 
when it says: “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
The Word of God is the great equal- 
izer which makes pastor, Christian 
day school teacher, principal, Sunday 
school superintendent, and Board of 
Education sit in the same pew. The 
voice of authority is the voice of God. 

Administration in the Lutheran 
parish, therefore, does not seek to 
develop a system which connotes a 


line of authority, but a line of respon- 


sibility or stewardship, if you please. 
It is not a question of who is over 
whom. This last observation is both 
grammatically and Scripturally sound. 

Again, the principles of administra- 
tion for the Christian parish are not 
dependent upon the emerging culture, 
the societal pattern, the democratic 
way of life, the psychological tenets 
of men, or the fluctuating and vacillat- 
ing theories of educational science. 
One might summarize all the prin- 
ciples of administration and super- 
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vision for the Christian parish in this 
manner — and we trust that this is not 
an oversimplification, but rather a 
Biblical penetration: “All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them”... 
and do it all for Jesus’ sake to the 
glory of God the Father. Do every- 
thing, to be briefer still, “as unto 
Christ.” 

It is obvious that the Christian ad- 
ministrator in a Christian parish is an 
individual who will live in and with 
the living Word. He has the make-up 
of St. Paul, who was wont to ask: 
“What shall I do, Lord?” What device 
shall he employ in his administration? 
The rule: “As unto Christ.” If author- 
ity is to be exercised, he must know 
the Word, for his is an authority of 
and bv the Word. If he is seeking the 
qualifications for a good adminis- 
trator, let him seek the Biblical virtues 
of a Christian gentleman. He will not 
insist that his will is done; but he will 
insist that the Lord’s will be done. 
When the Lord has not made His will 
known specifically, then he will sub- 
mit the matter, when and wherever 
possible, to the Christian judgment of 
the group, realizing the wisdom of 
using the experience and judgment 
of others in striving to arrive prayer- 
fully at a God-pleasing decision. 

The topic assigned to us, “The Ad- 
ministrators of Parish Education,” as- 
sumes that there are various individ- 
uals who play a part in the role of 
administration in the Christian parish. 
If we keep in mind that administra- 
tion in the Christian sense of the word 
is hallowed by the Word of God and 
prayer, we are not bound to face an 
inescapable conclusion that dishar- 
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mony is inevitable. True Christian 
charity, practiced by all who play a 
part in the role of supervision, can 
bind two people together who are 
poles apart in their thinking. Differ- 
ences of opinion are wholesome, in so 
far as they are the seeds of possible 
progress. Christian administrators will 
not foment rebellion because they do 
not see eye to eye on matters which 
the Lord Himself indicated as matters 
to be determined by Christian judg- 
ment. They may well reckon that if 
the Lord Himself did not issue a de- 
cree which clearly settles the matter, 
it may well be that the thing which 
has promise of becoming divisive in 
their cordial relationships is something 
which is relatively unimportant, be- 
longing possibly to the ephemeral and 
transitory things of life. Such things 
should not bring about ulcerated dis- 
positions and open clashes, We must 
be ready in these instances to employ 
what Prof. Martin Franzmann has 
called “The Apostolic “Psha.’” 
Christian administrators in the par- 
ish, who are welded and knit together 
in a common purpose to exalt the 
Christ of the Cross and the Christ of 
the Empty Tomb, will recognize their 
sinfulness, their utter unworthiness of 
the holy offices which they hold, and 
the need for displaying true Christian 
love for those who belong to “the offi- 
cial family” of administrators. Theirs is 
an administrative marriage, and they 
will “pray together to stay together.” 
Christian day school faculty meetings, 
by way of example, will be sancti- 
fied by the Word of God and prayer. 
And when we say this, we are not re- 
ferring to a hurried reading of a short 
portion of Scripture, with a prayer 
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said because it is the proper thing to 
do. Such meetings can well be opened 
with Bible study, led by one of the 
group, and followed or preceded by 
prayer carefully prepared by another 
member of the group, which includes 
specific petitions for specific members 
of the group. 

Christian administration in the par- 
ish, then, like Christian education, is 
not people-centered, but Christ-cen- 
tered. Jesus is the Alpha and Omega 
also of parish administration, and its 
objective is “that by all means we 
might save some.” 

The administrators of parish edu- 
cation who will occupy our attention 
in this paper are (1) The Pastor; 
(2) The Teacher in the Christian Day 
School; (3) The Principal of the 
Christian Day school; (4) The Sun- 
day School Superintendent; (5) The 
Board for Parish Education. 


I 
THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AS 
ADMINISTRATOR OF PARISH 
EDUCATION 

The Christian pastor has been 
called by God to “shepherd the 
Church of God, which He hath pur- 
chased with His blood.” He occupies 
this position by his call, and not by 
his academic proficiency. He is an 
earthen vessel unto whom God has 
committed the treasures of the Gospel 
and upon whom God has placed the 
responsibility of the spiritual care of 
the entire flock. Are we becoming 
abstruse when we affirm that the 
Christian pastor is an administrator 
of people more than an administrator 
of things? As a minister of Christ he 
is a steward of the mysteries of God 
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as they affect the flock entrusted to 
His care. If this be a sound distinc- 
tion, then much of the pathway is 
cleared for the function of the pastor 
in the administration of parish edu- 
cation. 

I am extremely reluctant to speak 
of the Christian pastor in any other 
term in the scheme of parish educa- 
tion than just “the pastor.” For us 
Lutherans this title and office carries 
nobility and humility in its very 
breath. He is to be the shepherd of 
the Christian day school children, the 
Christian day school teachers, the 
Sunday school Bible students, the 
vacation Bible school children, the 
Saturday school children, the Board 
of Education members, etc. 

Being the spiritual leader of the 
flock of God by divine appointment, 
he will be a man who will understand 
and faithfully apply the divine direc- 
tives concerning the Christian educa- 
tion of the people entrusted to his 
care. He will understand and reflect 
an attitude which sees Christian edu- 
cation as a task which is not optional, 
but mandatory; spanning the entire 
Christian life, and not fragmentary; 
he will understand that it is not only 
intensive in its character, but often 
expansive in its nature. 

He will understand the basic ob- 
jectives of Christian education. Chris- 
tian education is not child-centered 
or people-centered; it is Christ-cen- 
tered. Christ is its Heart, Motive, and 
Pattern. Its objective is to help God's 
people to become more and more like 
Jesus in all phases of their total de- 
velopment: That they think more like 
Christ, act more like Christ, speak 
more like Christ, have emotions that 
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are Christlike; in short, that they 
“grow up into Christ in all things.” 

He will further understand that be- 
cause Christian education is Christ- 
centered, it has a singular application 
to the individual. He will see each in- 
dividual in “his” congregation through 
the eyes of Christ. He realizes that 
Jesus is the Savior of all because He 
is the Redeemer of everyone. 

He will have a consuming passion 
for each soul of the parish and a slav- 
ish determination that the objectives 
of Christian education be realized in 
the life of each individual member of 
the parish. He will be restless so long 
as the congregation’s program of 
Christian education is not reaching 
each member of the parish. 

He will thank God that at his side 
are men and women who are heaven- 
sent blessings to work with him in this 
enervating yet stimulating task. God 
saw that he could not do it alone. God 
never expected him to. In some in- 
stances, the Lord singled out men and 
women to devote their entire lives to 
sharing in the task. It is the Great 
Shepherd’s concern for each member 
of the flock which prompted the gift 
of these additional servants, who were 
to view each member of the flock as 
precious to Christ and the purpose of 
their work as being “helpers of your 
joy.” 

The Christian pastor will pray for 
certain administrative gifts and seek 
the Spirit’s discipline to achieve them. 
We might list them in column fashion 
and provide the backdrop of the black 
velvet of the negative so that the 
bright jewel of the positive might 
shine a wee bit more brightly. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR WILL NOT 


ie 


10. 


Construe his office as the final source of 
authority and wisdom in matters indif- 
ferent; he will not feel that he bears 
within his person all the answers to the 
educational problems of the parish; but 


. Shun the experiences of others in the 


parish, but 


. Feel that his fingers must be in the 
whole educational pie, but 


. Enslave himself with routine details and 
neglect His task of shepherding the 
whole flock of God, but 


. Be jealous of someone else’s ideas or 
initiative, nor will he resent a construc- 
tive suggestion as a personal criticism, 


but 


. Make decisions that should have been 
made by the group involved, unless 
helpless to help himself in this decision; 
but 


. Adopt a paternalistic attitude toward the 
group, receiving suggestions with a mad- 
dening indulgent smile which says: “I 
know best”; but 


. Expect hero worship, have a greed for 


publicity, and take the credit privately 
and publicly for congregational progress; 
but 


. Refuse opportunities for leadership to 


others, dictate policies to others, and 
perform many of them himself, but 


Forget that he is a frail, dying, sinful 
man, whose power lies not in his person, 
but in the Christ, whom he represents; 
but 


II 


THE CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER AS ADMINISTRATOR 
IN PARISH EDUCATION 


The Christian day school teacher 


will consider himself humbly what 
God has chosen to make of him, 
namely, one of His noble servants 
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THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR WILL 


1. Realize the potential power and wisdom 
in the talents of his immediate co-work- 
ers and recognize that in some matters 
he may be too close to the forest to see 
the trees. 


2. Use these abilities and experiences for 
growth and power. 


8. Look upon the work as a mutual en- 
deavor, to be shared by all. 


4, Be creative in his leadership and be 
ready to give divine direction to princi- 


ples and philosophy of the work. 


5. Be quick to recognize and praise such 
initiative, and will give credit publicly 
where credit is due, knowing it is bet- 
ter to give than to receive also praise. 


6. Refer matters that pertain to the group 
for group consideration, knowing that 
co-operative group decisions bring group 
action. 

7. Maintain his position in the group as 
pastor, friend, counselor, on personal 
and professional matters, realizing that 
what at first may seem stupid, may be 
an electrifying idea. 


8. Seek the glory of Christ, the welfare of 
others, and push others into the fore- 
ground. 


9. Share responsibilities of leadership 
wherever possible, and give a feeling 
of security and trust in doing so. 


10. Pray daily and earnestly for the grace 
of humility, the souls of God’s people, 
and for the gift of wisdom to do His 
work faith-fully and grace-fully. 


who is to help His people get to 
heaven and to live an abundant and 
fruitful life here on earth in the 
Church Militant, 

The Christian congregation will do 
well to sit in its rocking chair of med- 
itative thought and bethink itself once 
more of the wonderful blessing it has 
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in a trained, Christian teacher. This 
is a salutary form of meditation like- 
wise for pastors and other teachers in 
the parish. 

But, most of all, it is important that 
the Christian teacher reflect often 
upon the unspeakable grace of God 
in selecting him or her for this noble 
work, consider again and again that 
his talents and training equip him for 
Kingdom work which has so much to 
do with the Christian growth of the 
individual, and measure his gifts reg- 
ularly in their relation to the needs of 
the total parish. 

The Christian day school teacher 
has a specific duty assigned to him 
or her in the parish which must retain 
its position of pre-eminence. He is 
called to integrate Christ into the total 
educational development of certain 
children for five days a week for 
about 180 days of the year. This is 
a monumental task which calls for 
heroes of faith and masters of the 
educational craft. It takes time, 
energy, devotion, love, patience, skill 

. it takes everything a teacher has 
plus everything that the Lord de- 
velops in him. He must exercise a 
stewardship or administer a group of 
his own. 

In the Christian school, however, 
he and his group are not an entity 
totally within themselves. They are 
a part of the whole. We are grateful 
for the growth of many of our Chris- 
tians schools; larger staffs are becom- 
ing more and more evident. But we 
are concerned about articulation in 
our schools. We fear that teachers 
are proceeding too independently of 
one another in the total development 
of the individual child in our schools. 
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Are we having four schools under 
one roof when we have four-teacher 
schools? The Christian teacher will 
consider his classroom activity as one 
phase of the child’s total development 
and correlate his activities with his 
co-workers in the school. But more 
of this when we speak of the Christian 
principal. 

The Christian day school teacher 
is well suited to be, and is often con- 
sidered, an educational leader in the 
parish. His should be a Kingdom 
view, and his talents should reach 
into all areas of the educational life 
of the parish, Keeping in mind his 
primary function, and realizing the 
limits of time and ability, the Chris- 
tian teacher will say no to service only 
when to say yes may rob someone else 
in the group of doing the same act of 
Christian service which the other per- 
son is capable of performing. There 
is no educational leader in the parish 
who, following this principle, will ever 
find himself with time on his hands. 
The souls of men, women, and chil- 
dren will be there instead. 

The Christian teacher will continue 
his professional studies to maintain his 
position of educational leadership in 
the congregation. We are not imply- 
ing only professional schooling follow- 
ing graduation when we say this; but 
we are implying its inclusion. There 
are other avenues of professional 
growth; you know them. As many 
as possible ought to be pursued, for 
the purpose of equipping the Chris- 
tian teacher for greater service to the 
Lord and His people. Many of our 
congregations are of such composition 
that the Christian teacher cannot for- 
ever sit on his pinnacle of educational 
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leadership when that pinnacle repre- 
sents no greater height than his first 
diploma from the teachers’ college he 
attended when he was young and 
generally gay. 

Be gracious enough to permit an 
observation which ought to be self- 
evident. The Christian teacher's pro- 
fessional growth should begin with 
growth in the Scriptures. He must be 
a Bible student. Christ must not stare 
at him from the pages of Holy Writ 
as a fuzzy stranger. A Christian teach- 
er who does not arm himself mightily 
with the sword of the Spirit in his pro- 
fessional growth will soon lose much 
of his power as a Christian educator 
and administrator and is in danger 
of climbing the Tower of Babel in 
hot pursuit of men’s wisdom when 
first he should sit and listen to that 
still small voice so that he may be 
able to “prove all things.” 

The Christian teacher will do rela- 
tively less work with the masses than 
others in the parish. He must remem- 
ber that in his administration of par- 
ish education, he will have his share 
of the crowd and that Christ had 
much to say about working with the 
individual in some still, sequestered 
nook. He will not preach sermons 
from the pulpit, but he will preach 
them wherever he moves . . . in 
the classroom, Sunday school class, 
V. B.S. department, parent-teacher 
organization, the choir, the young 
people’s society ... wherever he goes, 
he goes as a representative of Christ. 
There should be no place in the Chris- 
tian parish for jealousy — that loath- 
some serpent that squirms in the 
breast of us all. It must be remem- 


bered that he who would be the 
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whole cheese must be ready to bear 
its odoriferous properties. In the 
Christian parish, Christ must be IT. 
He must remain central. He is the 
Head. 
Ill 
THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPAL AS AN 
ADMINISTRATOR OF PARISH 
EDUCATION 

The Christian principal in most Lu- 
theran schools occupies the position of 
head teacher, who normally bears a 
full teaching load in addition to being 
entrusted with certain administrative 
opportunities. His added duties can 
be given the glassy look of an added 
chore or become an opportunity for 
educational leadership and a fuller 
life of educational administration in 
the parish. Much will depend upon 
the manner in which he views his 
office as principal, how his co-workers 
esteem the office, and how the congre- 
gation is disposed to feel about the 
teaching principal. 

The general principles stated pre- 
viously regarding administrative prin- 
ciples which govern a Christian pas- 
tor apply to the Christian principal as 
well as he moves within the scope of 
this assigned area of service. We will 
not repeat them, but will try to apply 
a few. 

The Christian principal needs to 
view his office as a position of educa- 
tional leadership, sacred trust, and 
professional competence. If he, on 
the contrary, constantly stands in awe 
of his importance and bewails the 
added work which the office entails, 
he will soon become a cross to the 
parish and to himself. 

In a sense, the teaching principal 
has an opportunity to develop an 
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esprit de corps and co-operative ad- 
ministration of the Christian school 
which the full-time principal does not 
possess. The teaching principal is dis- 
tinctly “one of the gang,” and only 
a weak-minded cohort on the staff will 
not be able to see that “together we 
stick, divided we're stuck.” The plan- 
ning of faculty meetings can quickly 
become a_ co-operative enterprise, 
which can more quickly lead to group 
action, His fellow teachers know that 
he is not spending his time in his 
plush office, feet in the air, satanically 
concocting schemes to justify his 
office, and gleefully contriving ways 
and means to get extra work out of 
the faculty. He will be wise enough 
to use the word “we” generously and 
“T’ sparingly. Studies in curriculum 
revision can more easily become group 
enterprises. Secretarial detail can be 
parceled out in and by the group. 

The principal of the Christian 
school must nevertheless face the in- 
evitable fact that he is being looked 
to for educational leadership, which 
calls for study of all types. His right 
hand must know what his left hand 
is doing in matters of public relations. 
He must be the friend and faithful 
confidant of his fellow teachers, a 
square shooter with God, his pastor, 
his fellow teachers, the members of 
the congregation, and the children of 
the parish school. 

He must be able to see the educa- 
tional process in part and in whole. 
He is to be concerned with correlation 
in his school, and the correlation of 
the school with the work of the total 
parish. He must love the Christian 
day school, but ‘see its work in the 
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light of Christ’s total love for the in- 
dividual and the group. 

He must be ready at all times to 
give an accounting of the stewardship 
of the Christian day school. In doing 
this, he should speak with sincere con- 
viction and happiness about the work 
which the school is doing. He should 
not clutter up Board meetings with 
a lengthy dissertation on the relative 
values of white and yellow chalk, but 
be mindful constantly of the great 
work in the ongoing school program 
of guiding children to be more like 
Jesus in their total development and 
speak of this. He should not be re- 
luctant to say, “I don’t know,” and 
should be ready to offer a solution: 
“Tll try to find out.” 

Being in a position of educational 
leadership, he must be ready to feel 
the sting of Satan’s darts — and they 
are fiery —which are directed at an 
institution so important in the de- 
velopment of the total Christian char- 
acter. He must be sensitive to crit- 
icism so that he may learn from it, 
but not oversensitive, lest he become 
discouraged by it. He must be on 
good terms with his Employer, Christ. 

The principal, together with the 
pastor and his fellow teachers, will 
plan in-service professional growth 
and study. Summer recesses will be 
used to the best advantage. 

The principal and the pastor will 
consult on many matters and air them 
thoroughly so that there will be a 
mutual understanding of aims and ob- 
jectives, even though there may not 
be total agreement among them. Both 
must carefully distinguish between 
principle and practice, philosophy and 
method. . 
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IV 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT AS 
ADMINISTRATOR IN 
PARISH EDUCATION 

Perhaps we should summarize this 
chapter in one sentence by asking 
you to read Brother R. C. Rein’s book 
Building the Sunday School. But the 
time is ours; so we will launch out into 
the deep and hope you are not caught 
in the draft, 

The average Sunday school super- 
intendent in the Lutheran Sunday 
school all too often is a titular rather 
than functioning superintendent. 
Either because of limited talent 
and professional know-how or due 
to a failure to have well-defined func- 
tions and training for his office, it can 
happen that the Sunday school super- 
intendent is a “chore-boy.” He is 
elected, and then is given something 
to do. He orders the Sunday school 
material, after someone else makes 
out the order. He opens the Sunday 
school with devotions that have been 
prepared by someone else for him. 
We are not trying to be facetious. We 
feel sorry for many Sunday school 
superintendents because, by and 
large, they want to serve the Lord 
in the great work of the Kingdom and 
they are surrounded by an organiza- 
tional mist which might be best char- 
acterized as “ceiling zero.” 

Is the Sunday school superintend- 
ent to provide educational and profes- 
sional leadership for the congrega- 
tion’s Sunday school? If he is, then 
he should be capable and trained for 
it. To do less is to perpetuate the Sun- 
day school in our Church as an edu- 
cational orphan. If God has given a 
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layman in the congregation the talents 
for this office (they may be raw and 
portend good development), he needs 
to be singled out by the Board for 
Parish Education for this work, ap- 
pointed to it by the congregation, and 
then be given guidance and profes- 
sional opportunity to develop him- 
self for this leadership. Districts will 
do well to conduct training schools 
for Sunday school superintendents, 
and congregations will do equally 
well to make it possible for their Sun- 
day school superintendents to attend 
these workshops. 

As a training program conducted 
on the home base for the development 
of such leadership, we suggest the 
possibility of having departmental 
superintendents, who together would 
constitute the Sunday School Council, 
the administrative arm of the Sunday 
school. If lay professional leadership 
for supervision of the entire Sunday 
school is lacking, we would further 
suggest that one of the trained, called 
workers serve as Sunday school super- 
intendent and give direction to the ad- 
ministrative function of this Sunday 
School Council. 

The Council could be comprised of 
the following departmental heads: 

. Nursery Department Superintendent 

. Beginners Department Superintendent 

. Primary Department Superintendent 

. Junior Department Superintendent 
Intermediate Department Superintendent 
. Senior Department Superintendent 

. Superintendent of Each Bible Class 

. Superintendent of the Home Department 
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We are envisioning a larger Sunday 
school when we outline such a Coun- 
cil. Obviously, variations can take 
place, determined by judgment of the 
local situation. 
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This Council could be to the Sun- 
day school what the Christian day 
school faculty is to the Christian day 
school. Each department head would 
be deeply concerned about the in- 
ternal and external development of 
his or her respective department. The 
general superintendent, in turn, would 
function as co-ordinator of the Coun- 
cil and representative on the congre- 
gation’s Board for Parish Education. 
We have a lurking feeling that if ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in the 
Sunday school were broken down into 
smaller areas of supervision, we would 
have not only a training program in 
action, but a more alert and progres- 
sive Sunday school program in the 
congregation. Presently, if we are in- 
tent upon enlisting lay leadership 
without first providing a real training 
program for that leadership, we are 
either asking too much at once from 
our laymen in assuming the full func- 
tions of the Sunday school superin- 
tendency, or we are creating an office 
with a title which belies its actual 
functions. (See R. C. Rein, Building 
the Sunday School.) 


V 
THE BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF PARISH EDUCATION 
The Office of the Keys is a divine 
trust committed to the Christian con- 
gregation. In the exercise of that trust, 
it calls workers who are at God’s di- 
rection to serve in the public min- 
istry of the Word. The congregation, 
acting under Christ’s directive in 
Matt. 28:18-20, is concerned with the 
Christian education of every member 
of the parish. It elects a Board for 
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Parish Education to be concerned pri- 
marily with this divinely imposed 
duty. 

If a Board for Parish Education is 
to function properly and beam a pro- 
gram of Christian education at the 
congregation, it must first determine 
the complexion of the congregation 
before seeking to ascertain the meth- 
ods whereby it will seek to carry on 
such a vital program. By way of illus- 
tration, in the Texas District there is 
a congregation which numbers 80 
families, in which there are 28 chil- 
dren of school and pre-school age. 
A Board for Parish Education in that 
congregation must know this fact be- 
fore it can go into gear with a pro- 
gram ‘of Christian education suited to 
the needs of the parish. 

It is for this reason that we must 
advise local Boards first to study the 
souls of the congregation before it 
studies or sets up agencies for Chris- 
tian education within the congrega- 
tion. Agencies are not an end in them- 
selves; they are means to an end, and 
the end is the salvation and conserva- 
tion of each precious blood-bought 
soul. We are encouraging local Boards 
in our District to make a thorough soul 
accounting in their congregations be- 
fore making any further steps. (“At- 
a-Glance Soul Accounting Record.”) 

This, then, remains a constant and 
primary administrative function of a 
Board for Parish Education: To study 
the educational needs of the parish 
with a purpose toward providing each 
soul of the parish with the optimum 
educational opportunity for Christian 
growth, 

When the Board sees its educational 
opportunity, its second administrative 
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function is to advise the congregation 
of the need for setting up such agen- 
cies and creating such opportunities 
as will make provision for this opti- 
mum educational opportunity. Care 
must be taken, lest we choke or frag- 
mentize the congregation by “over- 
organizationitis.” Before there can be 
administration, there must be an or- 
ganization. And before there is organ- 
ization, there must be a real need 
for it. 

When agencies are created at the 
recommendation of the Board for Par- 
ish Education by the Christian con- 
gregation, it becomes the perpetual 
function of the Board to act as an arm 
for the congregation, and keep the 
congregation mindful of the fact that 
its agencies are congregational agen- 
cies, deserving the interest, support, 
and prayers of the entire flock of God. 

Boards will do well to divide re- 
sponsibility for the various educa- 
tional agencies. One member of the 
Board could have a primary concern 
for the Christian day school, another 
for youth work; a third for part-time 
agencies. And so on. If a congrega- 
tion is carrying on an ambitious pro- 
gram of Christian education, it will 
do well to have sufficient membership 
on the Board to give sufficient atten- 
tion to each agency. Representatives 
of organizations can well function as 
advisory members of the Board. 

The chairman of the Board will 
concern himself with the co-ordina- 
tion of activity on the part of all Board 
members, prepare the agenda for the 
monthly Board meeting by informing 
himself in advance of matters to be 
presented by each member of the 
Board in relation to his specific area 
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of responsibility, as well as draw up 
matters for discussion of a general 
nature which affect all agencies. In- 
dividual Board members will familiar- 
ize themselves with that area for 
which they have assumed a respon- 
sibility, participate in the activities of 
the agency as much as possible, and 
generally seek to be more informed on 
sound educational principles govern- 
ing these agencies. 

Because of the perennial nature of 
such a Board’s work, it becomes a 
harmful process at times to have a 
complete turnover in Board personnel. 
Procedures in electing membership to 
this Board should be such as to allow 
for continuity in the Board without 
sacrificing vitality brought about by 
wholesome change. Board members 
could be elected to serve for a period 
of three years, and, assuming a Board 
of six members, two members could 
be elected annually. 


CONCLUSION 

One cannot but rejoice over the in- 
creasing interest in Christian educa- 
tion on the parish level. We are shar- 
ing Christ’s joy when we rejoice over 
this manifest blessing. 

May God graciously bless all who 
function as administrators in the edu- 
cational scene on the parish level! 
Theirs is a great work, a difficult task, 
but one that cannot but bring results. 
In Christian education we teach men, 
women, and children the living Word 
of the living God, It cannot return 
void. God’s honor is at stake as we 
serve Him and teach His Word. He 
cannot fail us. And, with His help, we 
dare not fail Him either. 


Austin, Tex. 


Helping the Child with a Special Problem 


DELLA WOLF 


“Dear God, 

Take good care of Marilyn when she 
goes home now. Make her see all the 
cars. Someday soon let her hear like me. 
Thank you for letting her say “Charlotte” 
today. We ask this for Jesus’ sake. 

Amen” 


Had you been a visitor in a certain 
first grade room on a particular after- 
noon when the small children were 
getting ready to leave for the day, you 
would have heard the above prayer 
spoken in all sincerity by a little first 
grade girl in the closing devotions for 
that day. Her prayer was her own. 
She was not aided in either thought or 
word by the teacher or the other 
pupils. What prompted that touch- 
ing petition? you may rightfully ask. 

This first grade has a sweet little 
girl with a serious hearing handicap. 
Her name is Marilyn. In all other re- 
spects she is unusually bright and 
alert, She watches the teacher and 
pupils constantly. Nothing escapes 
her eyes. When the parents, who are 
well-educated people and also educa- 
tional instructors, brought her to this 
school, the teacher humbly accepted 
this challenge. Marilyn was six years 
old at the time. Her speech could not 
be understood. Her small counten- 
ance often bore frowns, and _ fre- 
quently she was very serious, trying 
so hard to decipher the proceedings in 
the classroom. How her face would 
light up when she understood, and in- 
variably she would run to the teacher 
and throw her arms around her neck. 
No money compensations could equal 
such gratitude. 

The instructor modestly accepted 


Marilyn into’ her classroom, affirming 
constantly that since she was not 
trained to teach children handicapped 
in hearing, the child, in all probability, 
wouldn’t progress. The co-operative 
parents constantly assured her that 
they had confidence in her teaching 
ability. With the help of the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course 
the instructor learned much about 
helping hard-of-hearing children. This . 
course is issued by the John Tracy 
Clinic, 924 W. 387th Street, Los 
Angeles 7, California. It provides 
instruction in the techniques of sense 
training, speech reading, and speech 
preparation. If the child has not yet 
entered school, a variety of sense train- 
ing material is included. Marilyn’s 
parents took the course, The child 
learns to watch one’s lips. He learns 
that each movement has a definite 
meaning. Therefore the instructor 
must speak slowly and enunciate care- 
fully. Lip reading is hard to learn. It 
requires concentration and interest. 
The child depends on the instructor’s 
facial expressions. The teacher must 
be alive. Having a hard-of-hearing 
child in a classroom is excellent train- 
ing for any instructor. 

Marilyn has two different hearing 
aids. She is very anxious to use them. 
At home she watches certain television 
programs which afford her not only 
pleasure but knowledge. She takes 
music lessons also. The school pro- 
vides much visual education by means 
of movies, slides, filmstrips, and pic- 
tures. In both the home and the school 
she is treated as a normal child. 
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All of Marilyn’s speech comes from 
her learning the phonetic sounds. The 
teacher has taken the entire first grade 
through that course of sounding out 
the letters. It isn’t enough for Marilyn 
merely to put the letters with their 
markings on the board. The teacher 
illustrates with her mouth, and then 
we find pictures of children whose 
mouths are formed just the way we 
must form ours in order to say the 
sound correctly. At first Marilyn 
would try and try to utter the sound, 
and often she made no audible sound 
at all. We always knew she would do 
better tomorrow, When she uttered 
the first audible word, the children 
just clapped their hands. She, too, 
realized she had accomplished some- 
thing. It isn’t enough just to teach her 
a word. She must have an association 
with that word. That is often hard 
to do. The entire grade has had that 
training, and it has made them much 
finer readers. Just to show what asso- 
ciations mean to Marilyn, let me relate 
these incidents. One day the regular 
teacher was excused to speak at a 
rally. The substitute for that day was 
taller. That evening Marilyn went 
home and told her parents. “Teacher,” 
she uttered and then showed the reg- 
ular teacher’s approximate height and 
added, “gone.” Then she got on a 
chair and said, “Teacher,” and with 
her hand indicated that the substitute 
teacher was tall. Her parents realized 
that the substitute must have been 
much taller than the regular teacher. 
At Christmas time the children drew 
names and exchanged gifts. That was 
a new, exciting experience for all the 
small children. However, the instruc- 
tor was able to tell the hearing chil- 
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dren all about it, and they knew what 
to expect. On the day of the party, 
Marilyn brought a gift for Susan and 
another for the teacher. She was very 
willing to give the one to the teacher, 
but she couldn’t see why Susan should 
have the other one. With big tears in 
her eyes she then offered Susan’s gift 
to the teacher also. Then the teacher 
found the gift Judy had brought for 
Marilyn. She had Judy give it to 
her. Marilyn understood immediately. 
Then she was more than willing to 
give her gift to Susan. Her face just 
beams when she understands. 

She does excellent work in her 
handwriting, art, and numbers. She 
has accomplished much in reading 
also. She is unusually neat in all her 
work. She is so happy to show her 
parents the pin pricks in the upper 
corners of her handwork that has been 
on the bulletin boards for exhibit. All 
the exhibits are put up with pins. 
Many Bible stories are told by means 
of flannelgraph, and the instructor 
generally uses as many pictures as 
possible in the teaching of religion. 
We know she knows the Savior. We 
all can readily see that she is a much 
happier child since she has been in 
school. She laughs and plays with us. 

The teacher firmly believes that 
whatever Marilyn has acquired has 
been through the gracious blessings 
of the Master Instructor, Jesus Christ. 
The teachings have been immeasur- 
ably blessed, and the handicapped 
child has awakened so much good in 
all the little lambs of that classroom. 
The children are overly solicitous 
about Marilyn’s welfare in the build- 
ing and on the playgrounds. She has 
taught the instructor to be more 
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patient. All this attention has not 
spoiled Marilyn. She is a good fol- 
lower and so eager to learn and to 
please. It’s a pleasure to visit with the 
parents, and they have been at the 
school numerous times. They are so 
appreciative of every effort that the 
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school puts forth in behalf of their 
child. Often such gratitude brings 
tears to one’s eyes, and then the in- 
structor again humbly petitions the 
Master to grant her greater under- 
standing in this all-important work of 
feeding His lambs. 


Nor Tricks, sur Treats.—A novel promotional idea at Halloween was 
employed by the children of St. Paul’s Congregation at Sidney to interest 
children in their Sunday school. 

On a card cut in the shape of a hand and a coat-sleeved arm these words 
were written: “We extend the hand of fellowship to your children and to you. 
Bring them to our Sunday school, 9 A. M. Come to our church, 10 A.M. You 
will receive a warm welcome. God promises a blessing — “Blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God and keep it,’ Luke 11:28. Enroll your children on 
Sunday. St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 15th and Maple.” 

On the rear side of the card was written: “Not tricks, but treats.” Attached 
below were the tract My Child and an all-day sucker. 

The cards were cut so that they could be hung on a door knob. The children 
of the Sunday school went from house to house: in their city, hung the cards, 
knocked, and ran. — The Lutheran Witness (Southern Nebr. Dist. Ed.), Decem- 
ber 25, 1951. 


How Americans SPENT THEIR Do.tuiar (1950) 


Rood wece Gat Sere Pity AES Ae 22, cents 
Housing (see ee 2 Sea seis LO cents 
Taxes ts Sea ee 2 ee Sees | S¥cents 
Clothing and Personal Care -_....._._ 10 cents 
‘Lranspoxtation === een OR Cents 
Tauxuiniess ig ee eee = ee eee _ 10 cents 
Saving (esse ee ee eee 4.8 cents 
Medical Expense. 5 2s eee 4.1 cents 
Personal Business ie eee 4 cents 
Mecreation = ee ee ee CONTS 


Church and Charity __. 
* Includes drinks, tobacco, amusements, sports, gambling, cosmetics, jewelry, 
etc. Many additional “luxuries” are also in the other categories listed. 
(Multiply the above figures by 100 and note how $100.00 are spent.) 
National Stewardship Institute 
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UrBan AnD Rurat Scuoorts Comparen. — Urban schools pay higher salaries 
to their teachers; they spend more per pupil for education; they have a longer 
school term. All these factors suggest more adequate educational services. The 
slightly smaller pupil-teacher ratio in the rural schools indicates smaller schools 
rather than higher educational standards. Rural schools, however, are improving; 
the differences between rural and urban schools are gradually decreasing in such 
important items as teachers’ salaries and per-pupil expenditures. In some States 
the rural areas present a more favorable picture than the urban areas in other 
States, since large differences among the States still prevail. — Education in Rural 
and City School Systems (Circular No. 829), p. 5. 


Stimulating Free Reading 


FREDERIC NITSCHKE 


THE PROBLEM 


A cartoon in a recent magazine 
showed two children looking at an 
exhibit in a museum. A mechanical 
robot pointing to a book under a glass 
case was saying over and over, “This 
is a book. This is a book.” At first 
glance the cartoon appears amusing, 
but seeing the motive and purpose be- 
hind it, the humorous reaction soon 
subsides. 

Radio, movies, and television have 
changed the leisure-time habits of the 
American people. A recent survey 
showed that less than two per cent of 
the 150 million people of the United 
States are book readers. This state- 
ment does not tell anything as to the 
type of books. Further evidence 
shows that in “an ordinary library 
town” cardholders, of whom one half 
are children, comprise only 25—30 per 
cent of the population; that the typical 
borrower is a young woman who in 
the course of a month reads four 
novels of no particular worth, one 
better novel, one popular biography 
or autobiography, and one entertain- 
ing travel account, usually written by 
an indifferent author whose name will 
“never be cut in marble on the face 
of library buildings”; that elementary 
pupils show a discouraging lack of 
familiarity with good current books 
despite the fact that over 650,000 
teachers are daily engaged in teach- 
ing them how to read." 

With this evidence and the fact that 


1 Journal of Educational Research (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), pp. 445—57. 
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many thousands of students are daily 
being taught to read, why is it that 
about one half the pupils in Grades 
four to six rarely read anything except 
what they are required to read in 
school? Why is it that many children 
never read a book voluntarily? 

Many educators seem to agree that 
boys and girls have not been intro- 
duced to books that appeal to their 
interests and meet their personal 
needs, and that they have been so 
consistently confronted with books 
that are too difficult for their 
abilities that they have developed the 
attitude that reading is a burdensome 
task.? The vital problem then is that 
of arousing interest in the field of 
reading, stimulating within children 
a desire to pursue the activity of 
reading. 

It has been said that “interest in an 
activity is not an independent force 
which develops spontaneously and 
disappears without cause. On the 
contrary, it is a symptom or a result 
of very definite causes.” * Therefore, 
we as educators must provide the 
cause. From the first grade through- 
out the school life of children an effort 
must be made to emphasize reading 
for information, reading for richer 
lives. 

Before teachers can do a good job 
of “selling” reading to children, they 


2 Evelyn Brown, Development of Interest 
and Appreciation in High School Literature 
Instruction.” Unpublished report. 

3 Agnes Linehan, “Factors Controlling 
Children’s Reading Interests in the Inter- 
mediate Grades at Calhoun School.” Un- 
published report. 
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themselves must become acquainted 
with the “merchandise.” Many teach- 
ers today have no more than a passing 
acquaintance with children’s literature 
other than the sets of basal readers 
used in the classroom and perhaps a 
few others in the room library, if there 
is one, 

Two pamphlets that can be ob- 
tained for a small charge will be help- 
ful in getting acquainted with more 
children’s books: 500 Books for Chil- 
dren, compiled by Nora Beust, U.S. 
Government Printing Office; Reading 
for Fun, edited by Eloise Ramsey, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

After the teacher has become ac- 
quainted with a number of books on 
various levels and of a variety of sub- 


jects, the next step is to “sell” them to 
the children. 


MEANS FOR STIMULATING INTEREST 

By providing psychologically sound 
incentives other than coercion, re- 
wards, exemptions, and school marks, 
it is possible to insure practically 100 
per cent participation and interest in 
an extensive reading program. 

The most-mentioned means of stim- 
ulating interest was the availability of 
books. Paul McKee says, “Probably 
the most significant single factor in the 
development of wholsesome reading 
habits and tastes is the informal ex- 
posure of children to an abundance of 
good books and magazines in the 
home, school, and public library.” One 
reason children read comic books so 
frequently is that the publishers have 
an intensive program for making them 
accessible. 

Every elementary classroom should 
at least have a room library. A cul- 
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tural environment stimulates interest, 
and one of the best ways to have a 
cultural environment in a classroom is 
to have a comer of the room converted 
into an attractive reading corner. Ar- 
ticles of essential furniture would be 
a library table, chairs, a bookshelf, and 
a magazine rack. An ideal setting, if 
there is a sufficient amount of class- 
room space and if finances permit, 
would be a corner that has, in addi- 
tion to the essential articles of furni- 
ture, comfortable chairs, floor lamps, 
and a rug. Bookcases and chairs 
painted in bright colors may also be 
made from orange crates by the chil- 
dren. 

On the library table can be placed 
a book display of a few books at a 
time, with frequent changes in the 
selection. In choosing books, the 
physical aspect is also important. An 
attractive book should have clear 
readable type, good illustrations, and 
an attractive binding. 

The pupils can periodically elect a 
librarian and an assistant or two to 
take charge of the library, keep the 
books in order, and perform various 
other tasks, If the number of volumes 
is limited, the city library is usually 
willing to lend a number of books over 
a longer period of time. A method of 
checking out these books that will 
cause the least amount of work for the 
teacher is to type the titles on cards 
that will fit into the card pockets of 
the books. Often the librarian will be 
glad to do this. When the child checks 
out a book, he merely writes his name 
on the card and places the card in a 
container provided. The books then 
are returned to a_ specified place, 
where the student librarian checks 
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them in by crossing out the child’s 
name and placing the card back into 
the pocket. 

Unlimited possibilities are offered 
if the public library is near the school. 
At the beginning of the year the pupils 
can be taken there as a group to get 
acquainted with the library. The li- 
brarian will be glad to give them a 
short talk on the use of the library and 
to show them where different types of 
reading and materials can be found. 
If this is done, the children should be 
permitted to browse around and to 
have time to take books out. If pos- 
sible, every child should have a library 
card. During the year, the children 
can be taken to the library period- 
ically so they can become accustomed 
to the library environment. 


INDIRECT TEACHING 

The following are some of the ac- 
tivities in which children have a part 
and in which the teacher merely 
advises. 

The case of one high school English 
teacher who had a class which con- 
sisted of 83 per cent boys, few of 
whom liked to read, showed that a 
little guidance on the part of the 
teacher can make voluntary readers 
without the students realizing it. The 
question was asked by the teacher, 
“Who likes sports?” The majority of 
the boys raised their hands. The 
teacher then wrote on the blackboard 
the names of a number of books of 
famous sports figures and casually an- 
nounced that if anyone wanted to read 
about them and tell the class, he 
would be given the opportunity. A 
surprising number of them followed 
the suggestion. 
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The next step used was hobbies. 
The students were asked to bring 
their hobbies along to school and show 
them to the class. In the meantime the 
teacher had collected books, pam- 
phlets, and book lists having to do 
with various kinds of hobbies. When 
the students had shown their hobbies 
and discussed them with the class, 
they were permitted to look at the ma- 
terial which the teacher had prepared. 
From here on they went into wider 
reading without much help from the 
teacher. 

The subject of nationalities was also 
very successful. The teacher asked the 
nationality of each member of the 
class, and after discussing their back- 
grounds for a short time, books were 
suggested that dealt with various 
countries and personages and other 
information relating to the pupils’ 
various backgrounds. 

The teacher reports that reading 
voluntarily was increased in this class 
to a marked degree, since students 
read because they wanted to and not 
because the teacher wanted them to.* 

In another school the children chose 
the theme “Selling Reading.” They 
each wrote to their favorite author. 
The answers which many of them re- 
ceived were the children’s pride and 
joy. They also made up a radio pro- 
gram, writing the scripts, commericals, 
etc., themselves. Some prepared book 
reviews on different grade levels. 

Incidentally, this is a good way in 
which to help retarded readers. By 
having them read books on their read- 
ing ability level and “selling” them to 


4 “Can We Make Non-Readers Like to 
Read?” English Journal (December, 1948), 
pp. 517—24. 
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children in the lower grades for which 
the books are graded, the retarded 
readers have no feeling of the shame 
of having to read books on a lower 
grade level. 

Another method of the selling pro- 
gram was having the children keep a 
personal record of the books they 
read. This record consisted of the 
title, the name of the author, a short 
report, and illustrations of the favorite 
character or scene in the book. 

At the end of the “selling program” 
an achievement day was set, to which 
the parents were invited. The chil- 
dren then told of the accomplishments 
of the group.® 

Children must be taught from 
where they are and not from where 
you would have them be. In order 
to find where they are and what 
they like, ask the pupils to bring any 
reading material from home that they 
enjoy, prohibiting nothing. These ma- 
terials may then be put into a class li- 
brary, from which the pupils can read 
anything they would like to read in 
free reading periods. A list should be 
kept by each of them, and by observ- 
ing them while reading and looking at 
their lists, the teacher can find out 
their interests and approximate level 
of reading. From this step the teacher 
may then lead them on to more and 
better material suited to their in- 
terests.® 

The free reading period will attract 
the attention of children because it 
allows for freedom. Time is allotted 
in which they may read anything they 


5 Library Journal (December 15, 1948), 
pp. 56—58. 


6 Luella Cole, Improvement of Reading 
(Farrar and Rinehart), p. 800 ff. 
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would like to read. Before the free 
reading period, some of the books at 
hand should be discussed. This can 
suggest books to some who might not 
have found anything to read. 

At least one free reading period per 
week is desirable. If it is held during 
the latter part of the week, the chil- 
dren can finish the books over the 
week end. One finds time to read after 
he has started to read a book that is 
interesting. Initial antagonism and un- 
rest of retarded readers are frequently 
dispelled when they can read books of 
their own choice. Children also com- 
prehend better when afforded this op- 
portunity. 

A certain amount of checking is a 
stimulus to more effective comprehen- 
sion of the books read. However, too 
many reports, drills, and tests take the 
joy out of reading. Probably the most 
satisfactory means of checking is the 
report method. This does not mean 
the usually formal, stilted book report 
of past decades. A report may be 
given in various ways. The teacher 
might prepare a report sheet to be 
filled in by the pupil, or the class can 
make a file box for cards on which 
may be written a short summary or 
description of the type of book, etc. 
This may be filed according to sub- 
ject, so the file may be used for a ref- 
erence by those who would like some 
ideas for a book on a certain subject. 
Formal oral book reports may be used, 
but the practice should not be over- 
done. A pupil or group of pupils may 
prepare a movie on a book by drawing 
a group of scenes based on the content 
of the book and accompanied by nar- 
ration. If the group has read a story 
or book, they may be permitted to 
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prepare a dramatization, or play, on 
all or part of the story and present it 
to the entire class. This idea may also 
be carried out in pantomime. If there 
is sufficient wall space, a group can 
work out a mural on a story they all 
have read. For this, newsprint can be 
obtained for a small amount from the 
newspaper office. An individual report 
may be done in the form of a monolog, 
or by making a poster which also can 
be used for the purpose of interesting 
others.” 

There are also a number of sugges- 
tions that may be carried out during 
a book-week type of unit. The class 
can re-name the days of the week, 
such as My Favorite Author day, Fun- 
niest Book day, Mystery day, etc. 
Each pupil will then read a story per- 
taining to the subject of that day. The 
children can make various kinds of 
displays for the room, such as colorful 
posters based on the books they have 
read, book jackets for their favorite 
book, soap or wood carving of book 
characters, etc. Dolls dressed as book 
characters as well as the children 
themselves dressed as their favorite 
book character afford good advertis- 
ing. With a little ingenuity any group 
of pupils can make a puppet theatre 
of cardboard boxes and present a pup- 
pet show depicting a favorite story or 
part of a story. Another project that 
can be correlated with art is the mak- 
ing of stand-up scenes depicting a 
scene from a book which may be dis- 
played in conspicuous places in the 
room. 


7 Bessie Lacy, “Developing Love of Lei- 
sure Reading,” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal (Vol. 88, April, 1949), pages 
264—65. 
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The bulletin board is the place to 
display quizzes, book rimes, slogans, 
reading lists, riddles, and endorsement 
of books by the children. If the school 
has a newspaper, book reviews (com- 
plete with by-line) or endorsement of 
books can be published. The whole 
class may participate in the making of 
colorful literary maps. A large map 
can be made of the particular area 
concerned, and on this the children 
may draw a small scene or character 
from the book at the place where the 
story took place. This idea may also 
be carried out by indicating the places 
where their favorite authors live. The 
pupils can obtain pictures of the 
authors to be displayed. The teacher 
may be able to get a display or movie 
showing the manufacture of books. 

Some local merchants are kind 
enough to lend a store window in 
which the children can make a book- 
week display or a display having to do 
with a favorite book or story. 

The class might plan a visit to a 
place of interest for which they can 
prepare by reading for information or 
after they have visited the place to 
add to the things learned. 

A library or literary club may fol- 
low some of these suggestions: At the 
regular meeting a book discussion can 
be held in which various pupils tell of 
the books they have read, or by read- 
ing some of the interesting parts, by 
memorizing favorite selections or 
parts, by discussing movies and tele- 
vision programs that are based on 
books. 

A project that can be carried out 
during the year is a “Book Hit Parade” 
similar to the popular song “Hit 
Parade.” By keeping reading records, 
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a committee can periodically deter- 
mine the most popular books based 
upon class reading. 

Another project is the book fair. If 
the teacher will contact various pub- 
lishers, they will send out books to be 
sold. The children can take care of 
the sales and inventories. Another 
variation of this is the book auction. 
Children can bring their own books, 
and one of the pupils, or preferably 
the teacher, can give a short sales talk 
on each of the books and serve as 
auctioneer. 


DIRECT TEACHING 


The teacher can do many things for 
stimulating and developing interests 
in reading. Every child has some 
interest or another. From here the 
teacher can build new interests, using 
as a basis those the child already has. 
Pupils should be exposed to much ma- 
terial which has a connection with his 
existing interests. The teacher can see 
that the learner works actively toward 
achievement and can arrange condi- 
tions for success.6 At the beginning 
of the school year the teacher should 
meet with the children to discuss self- 
improvement, to make plans for gain- 
ing individual reading power day by 
day, and to stimulate interest. 

A primary teacher at the beginning 
of the school year set up an attractive 
book display and briefly talked about 
the books. The children were not per- 
mitted to go to the library table or 
look at the books for a week. By the 
end of the week, after much suspense, 
they were permitted to go to the table 
and take out a book. During the rest 
of the year, to be able to go to the 


8 Evelyn Brown, op. cit. 
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library was deemed a great privilege 
by the children. 

If the teacher is an amateur photog- 
rapher, he .can make good use of his 
hobby. If the class is not too large, he 
can take a picture of each child and 
give a print to the child. This print 
may be used for stimulating the child 
to write a short biographical sketch, 
to use on charts for a reading lesson, 
or to put on the cover of a book that 
the child has made or owns. This adds 
just enough personal touch to the item 
so as to make it more precious. 

Free reading can be correlated with 
other subjects. For example, after an 
English class has studied a biography, 
the teacher can suggest various biog- 
raphies that are available on the 
pupils’ ability levels. 

At times the teacher should read 
books and, especially, poems to the 
children. Pictures can be studied in 
connection with a book. 

Songs are another means for stimu- 
lation; hymns can stimulate Bible 
stories; various patriotic songs lend 
themselves especially well to historical 
novels. 

Throughout the year the teacher 
will find the place and the precise 
time to ask stimulating questions and 
to use mental word pictures. 

Stimulating reading should not stop 
in the classroom. It should also be 
carried out in the home. Through 
meetings of the P.T.A., interviews, 
etc., parents should be encouraged to 
help carry out this program. Parents 
should set an example by reading for 
their own enjoyment. They should be 
encouraged to help the child build 
up a library at home, provide space 
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where he may keep his books in the 
family bookshelf or in his own private 
bookcase, preferably homemade. They 
should buy good literature for the 
child, set a regular daily reading time, 
excuse him from tasks occasionally, 
encourage and select books for a 
hobby, and watch for special interests. 
The teacher should help the parents 
understand the child’s reading level 
and his difficulty, if there is one. 

The majority of children like to 
read, and, if they are given the oppor- 
tunity, the proper stimulation, and 
guidance, much can be done to make 
the future generation a reading gen- 
eration. 

In conclusion, John Cotton Dana’s 
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twelve rules for reading are well 
worth remembering: ® 


Read. 

Read. 

Read some more. 

. Read anything. 

. Read about everything. 

. Read enjoyable things. 

. Read things you enjoy yourself. 

. Read and talk about it. 

Read very carefully — some things. 


CHONDA PR OD 


— 
f=) 


. Read on the run — most things. 


fons 
_ 


. Don't think about reading, just — 
. Read. 


— 
ine) 


9 Journal of Educational Research (¥Feb- 
ruary, 1946). 


Homework. — A parent writes: “My daughter is in the sixth grade. Some 
evenings she has four or more hours of homework. Shouldn’t something be 


done to avoid so much home study?” 


There are arguments for and against homework. So far this year, phone calls 
and letters indicate that El] Paso (Texas) parents are for more homework, 


two to one. 


It would be absurd to demand homework in the first grade or to denounce 
it as useless in the eighth grade and in high school. The decision seems hardest 
to make in regard to fifth and sixth grades. 

Those opposed to homework point to the following facts: The work is often 
done by a parent; it is frequently done by a method not approved by the 
teacher; reading books for seven, eight, or more hours per day may lead to 
cramped lungs and eyestrain; children may be unable to obtain necessary 
physical exercise and recreation; hobbies may be neglected despite their educa- 
tional value; the harmony of family life may be jeopardized and the influence 
of the cultured home reduced; a child ae have to work under difficult condi- 


tions; the sphere of social activities may 


e neglected. 


The chief objections against abandoning homework come from parents 
themselves. They affirm that homework keeps children out of mischief after 
school; that it is a splendid drill on work taken up in class; that homework 
affects the moral quality of pupils; that struggling with lessons is “good dis- 


cipline” and a builder of character. 


While not all homework should be abandoned, many teachers believe it is 
advisable in elementary grades to distinguish between formal preparation of 
assignments and informal homework. Formal preparation should be concen- 
trated in the school. Informal homework supplements formal preparation, but 
follows the bent of the child through reading poetry, history, fiction, popular 
magazines, and newspapers, and participating in family discussions. 

If supervised study is to make for independence in attacking and studying 
new problems, there must be some provision for study other than that done at . 
school under the eye of the teacher. — “News and Views,” The Public Schools, 


El Paso, Tex. 
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Clinics 


Band and choir clinics have been 
quite prevalent in public high school 
circles. Universities have sponsored 
them. Often they are scheduled with 
annual music festivals. One accepts 
them as a matter of course. Whole 
towns pool cars to provide transpor- 
tation for the young musicians. Such 
is their interest. In music or children? 
Both. Have you heard of clinics for 
Lutheran organists and choirmasters? 

A number of synodical Districts 
have sponsored clinics for their church 
musicians and have found them sur- 
prisingly successful. In the present 
article we shall explore the possibil- 
ities of such clinics in the interest 
of church and school music when 
planned on a District-wide level. 

The purpose of a clinic is primarily 
to offer an opportunity to all church 
musicians to be motivated and in- 
structed toward the finest goals in 
worship music. Not all organists and 
choirmasters have had the privilege of 
extended training in their important 
work. Some regular as well as assist- 
ant organists have responded to the 
call of duty at a considerable personal 
sacrifice, to say nothing of any ex- 
tended training. Furthermore, many 
organists have had few contacts with 
competent teachers after their training 
period of some years ago. While all 
are trying to serve to the best of their 
ability, many questions arise in the 
course of time which form worth- 
while problems for group discussions 


in clinics arranged for the purpose to 
provide desirable growth and in-serv- 
ice training. 

The procedure used in organizing 
clinics on the District level is usually 


developed by some board, perhaps, | 


the board for parish education. This 
board has rather direct contacts with 
the teachers. 


bringing about a more uniform music 
consciousness, they form the nucleus 
for ‘most clinics. They may be the 
leaders. 
most helpfully to a great cause of 


spiritual as well as musical growth | 


within the circuit or zone of their 
District. 

The length of clinics may vary with 
the location or area. It has been 


found, however, that in the beginning | 
stages a clinic of one day tends to — 


attract a larger percentage of organists 


from a given circuit. In concentrated | 
areas where many musicians can | 
freely attend, several days may prove | 


successful. At this time it appears 
that a one-day clinic scheduled con- 
veniently in centers of circuits attracts 
the greater number of participants. 


The nature of clinics is designed, at 


first, to help those who most need it. | 
They are usually advertised as requir- | 
ing very little in the way of public | 
performance on the part of beginning | 
organists or choirmasters. As the dis- | 


cussions progress, as many as possible 
are drawn into the discussions and 
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Since the teachers, as | 
organists, may be the most helpful in | 


They certainly contribute — 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
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performance. Hymn playing, one of 
the most fundamental of our needs, 
receives primary stress. The liturgy 
receives due attention. The selection 
of music forms another major point of 
emphasis. 

The leaders of clinics may be se- 
lected from the District, from the cir- 
cuit, or they may be secured from 
other Districts, from the synodical 
teachers’ colleges, or from any source 
open to the District board. There is 
value in using the available talent 
within the circuit. It stimulates from 
the very “grass roots.’ There is much 
to be said for securing personnel from 
the teachers’ colleges. These teachers 
are continually training organists and 
choirmasters and know their business. 
On the other hand, it is well for them 
to experience the difficulties which 
confront the less prepared organists in 
the field. Composers and committees 
on selecting music for publication 
would do well to consider these basic 
needs as they actually exist in the 
smallest congregations. We need to 
stimulate each other toward ever bet- 
ter service in music. 


The benefits of clinics have been 
manifold. The first year may leave but 
few traces except for general motiva- 
tion. As time progresses and clinics 
become an institution within a circuit, 
there is widespread interest and prep- 
aration for better and improved par- 
ticipation. There will be fewer “ne- 
onates” to the craft. Principles which 
at first seemed strange will gradually 
be the accepted standard. The uni- 
formity thus achieved will help much 
toward attaining desirable worship 
music for the entire circuit. This will 
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contribute much toward a true Lu- 
theran consciousness in service play- 
ing and singing. As clinics continue, 
the members of the profession will 
find it stimulating to practice more 
zealously from year to year. Also, the 
choirs will attain to better and higher 
standards. It will soon be possible to 
schedule “circuit concerts” of a high 
spiritual and musical caliber. The 
chief benefit of the annual clinic is 
the provision for continuous growth. 


Our experience with clinics have 
been most heartening. Having spent 
a semester in sabbatical leave devoted 
largely to the clinic type of contact, 
we can say that the experience is 
eminently worth while. We had choirs 
numbering from three to ninety-two 
to four hundred fifty. In each case 
the problems of the specific group be- 
came the focal point for discussion. 
Each group receives attention accord- 
ing to its needs and can, therefore, be 
benefited. Even so with organists, 
whether one or a dozen, each person 
or group forms a special challenge. 
We visited one organist who had pre- 
viously written for suggestions on 
hymn playing. In this way the very 
organists in the “hinterland” can be 
served. 

With the many fine organists we 
have in our Synod it should be an easy 
matter to promote clinics in most areas 
with stimulating results: stimulating 
for those who lead and stimulating for 
those who have just begun. Shall we 
become clinic-minded? Shall we who 
are said to be the “Singing Church” 
attempt to justify that name in all 
corners of our world influence? 
Readers, the Church, the Lord, hath 
need of you. 
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Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York. 


ARIA (From the Tenth Concerto for 
Strings). G. F. Handel. 50 cents. 
Transcribed by A. Guilmant and edited 
by Clarence Dickinson, we have here an 
essay number that sounds good, an aria 


worthy to be played. 


The following need to be examined by 
each organist as to difficulty and interest 
for his particular ability and use: 


WHIMSICAL VARIATIONS 
Leo Sowerby. No. 25. $1.50. 


STILL WATERS 
Powell Weaver. No.777. 75 cents. 


CHORALE PRELUDE ON “SILOAM” 
Roberta Bitgood. No.778. 75 cents. 


MEDITATION ON A ROSE WINDOW 
E. Arne Hovdesven. No. 779. 75 cents. 


L’HEURE MYSTIQUE 
Robert L. Bedell. No. 780. 75 cents. 


A WEDDING PROCESSIONAL 
Leo Sowerby. No. 781. 75 cents. 


WHEN MORNING GILDS THE SKIES 
Chester Kingsbury. No. 782. 75 cents. 
TsGes; 


Pus.ic 1s HELD TO BLAME For ScHoot Faiincs. — The public is to blame 
for the current criticism of the schools, the Rev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, | 
representative of the Episcopal church at the University of Chicago, told 4,500 
teachers recently at a conference in Kellogg Center of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. He added that the teachers were by no means falling down on 
their jobs; on the contrary, the job is falling down on the teachers. 

Dr. Bell asserted that the public asks the schools to do too much; thus 
nothing is done well. He listed five areas where criticism is most prevalent: 

1. Schools have tried to do so much that the three R’s have been neglected. 


2. Schools do not teach good manners or self-discipline, so children grow 


up as “general nuisances.” 


8. Schools do not insist sufficiently that rewards result only from work, 
so children leave school thinking they can “get something for nothing.” 


4, Schools ignore religion, so children are brought up with “no knowledge 


of fundamental morality.” 


5. Schools treat children all alike, and there is no distinction made between 


the brilliant and the incompetent. 


“The criticisms are justified in fact,” Dr. Bell declared, “but the fault rests 
with the public which demands that schools not only act as schools but as 
homes, psychiatric clinics, and as four or five social agencies.” 

Dr. Bell stressed that it was obvious schools cannot do everything, especially 
in those fields where responsibility more properly should be left to the home, 
the church, or other institutions. — The Rev. John Evans in The Chicago Sunday 


Tribune, November 11, 1951. 


Per CENT OF TEACHERS WHO ARE MEN. — In urban places in 1947—48 in the 
32 States for which data were available, 22 per cent of all teachers were men, 
and the percentage was approximately the same in each of the 5 urban population 
groups; in rural areas 18 per cent of the teachers were men. The proportion of 
men on the teaching staff of public elementary and secondary schools for the 
Nation rose to 19 per cent in 1947—48 after a decline to 15 per cent during the 
war year 1943-44, The long-time trend follows: 1899-1900, 30 per cent men; 


1909-10, 21 per cent; 1919-20, 14 per cent; 1929-30, 17 


per cent, and 


1939—40, 22 per cent men. — Education in Rural and City School Systems (Cir- 


cular No. 329), p. 4. 
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Notes from the Field: “Enclosed you will 
find the amount of $24.00 for six member- 
ships in Lutheran Education Association. 
This makes Peace Lutheran School, Detroit, 
100 per cent L. E. A.” W. H. Moeller, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Several requests relative to past L. E. A. 
publications have recently been made. Con- 
sult the Concordia Publishing House Cat- 
alog, or write L.E.A., Concordia, River 
Forest, for list of publications. 


Always Welcome: Financial Secretary 
Walter Vahl announces the acceptance of 
another life membership. It’s Mr. Lorenz E. 
Stockhaus of Lakewood, Ohio. 

L, E. A. Going Up: The accompanying line 
graph indicates the persistent gain in 
L. E. A. memberships during 1951. The rise 
will be further augmented by the intensive 
Parent-Teacher Association contact now be- 
ing carried out in preparation for the con- 
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vention. The expanding program of the Lu- 
theran Education Association to assist the 
church, school, and home in the area of 
Christian education calls for active partici- 
pation from each of these three areas. 


Convention Notes: One of the outstand- 
ing features of the 1952 Tenth Anniversary 
Convention will be topics concerning parent- 
teacher association organization and _pro- 
gram. It is hoped that P. T. A.’s across the 
nation will accept the invitation to send 
representation to River Forest on July 2 
and 8. Lodging is available at Concordia 
Teachers College at $3.00 a person for one 
or two nights. An attractive convention 
program, the opportunity to visit on the 
campus of Concordia, and all the advan- 
tages of Greater Chicago over the fourth of 
July ought to provide inducement to attend 
the Tenth Anniversary Convention. Let’s 


talk it up locally. 


Hees ie 
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The Program Committee has announced 
the following list of topics and essayists for 
the convention. 

“The State of Christian Education in the 
Church” — Wm. A. Kramer, St. Louis 
“Report by the Board for Higher Educa- 

tion” — Martin J. Neeb, Chicago 
“Social Adjustment as a Factor in Profes- 

sional Competence” —John Klotz, River 

Forest 
“The Need of Home-School-Church Co-op- 

eration” — Martin Simon, Highland, Ill. 
“Parent-Teacher Co-operation in the Sunday 

School” — Allan Hart Jahsmann, St. Louis 
“Techniques in Training for Christian Cit- 

izenship” — Paul Luebke, Detroit 
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Presentations and reports on the progress 
of two yearbooks will also be scheduled. 
These are the 1952 yearbook, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, edited by J. Arthur Koss, and 
the 1953 yearbook, A Christian Approach to 
the Exceptional Child, edited by Hilmar 
Sieving. 

Prof. Arthur Carl Piepkorn of St. Louis 
has accepted an invitation to speak at the 
Tenth Anniversary banquet. His topic is 
“Christian Education in an Age of Secular- 
ism. 

Once again, here is a summary: 

Event: Tenth Anniversary Convention 


Place: Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Il. 
Time: July 2 and 3, 1952 


RECOGNITION AND APPRECIATION Is ImporTANT. — A pat on the back for a 
job well done is greatly appreciated by the individual and spurs him on to greater 
effort. But whether the good work applies to the individual or the group, dis- 
criminating praise has its place in building morale. No one likes his work to be 
taken for granted; credit should be given where credit is due. 

The leader must recognize the worth of performance to commend it. If he 
accepts superior contributions in silence or bestows praise when it is not merited, 
it may breed indifference. Have you ever heard this comment: “I wouldn’t mind 
all the overtime and hard work if he had the courtesy to say “Thank you’ for it.” 

The key point is that superior work should be recognized in a positive fashion. 
A leading management engineer has said that dynamic leadership must be based 
upon the fundamental principle of recognition. 

One of the deepest feelings in human nature is the craving to be appre- 
ciated. — Ellsworth Tompkins in Keystones of Good Staff Relationships (Misc. 
No. 13, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education), p. 6. 


FEWER MarriaGEs IN 1951. — It is estimated that there were nearly 1,580,000 
marriages in the United States in 1951, a decrease of about 5 per cent from the 


number in 1950... . 


There is every indication that the marriage rate will con- 


tinue to fall in the years immediately ahead. Two major factors foreshadow 
such a movement. First, the supply of single persons in the population, as alread 

noted, has been sharply reduced by the spurt in marriages immediately follow- 
ing World War II and to a lesser extent by the recent flurry in marriages. 
Secondly, a decreasing number of young people will come of age in the next 
few years, reflecting the all-time low birth rates experienced in our country in 
the 1930’s, Another factor which will influence the marriage rate in the years 
to come, but one which cannot be forecast with any degree of certainty, is the 


level of economic conditions. 


It is extremely likely that the leap year 1952 will record a further decline 
in our marriage rate. In any case, the common belief that marriages increase in 
leap years is a myth. Since the Civil War period only twice —in 1896 and in 
1920 — was the marriage rate in a leap year higher than in the preceding and in 
the following year. — Statistical Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), 


December, 1951. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On February 6 ground was broken for the 
new Concordia Historical Building. Dr. 
Theodore Hoyer gave the address, and 
President L. J. Sieck served as liturgist. 
The rite of ground breaking was performed 
by Dr. Arthur C. Repp, president of the 
Concordia Historical Institute. The other 
members of the Board of the Historical In- 
stitute who took part in the ceremony were: 
Dr. J. J. Pelikan, Mr. Edgar Ellermann, 
Mr. O. A. Dorm, Mr. Theodore Eckhart, 
and Professor George Dolak, representing 
the Slovak Synod. Dr. L. J. Sieck repre- 
sented the Seminary; Prof. E. C. Zimmer- 
mann, the chapters of the Historical Insti- 
tute; Mr. Herbert Fox, the Seminary His- 
torical Club; and Mr. Herbert Waltke, the 
Waltke family. 

The new building will be erected on a 
plot of ground just off the University Lane 
entrance to the Seminary, south of the road 
leading to Radio Station KFUO. The plans 
were drawn by Mr. Hari van Hoefen. It 
will house a museum, a secretary’s office, 
a curator’s office, a research room, a vault, 
an archives room, a workroom for repairs, 
storage, and book binding, and rest rooms. 
The art symbolism has been designed by 
the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann. 

The Concordia Historical Building will be 
erected at a cost of $120,000. The contract 
has been given to Gamble Construction 
Company. Work has begun, and the corner- 
stone laying will take place sometime in 
April. The building will serve to house the 
growing collection of material of historical 
value, to prevent greater deterioration of the 
manuscripts, and to serve the growing de- 
mands of the Institute. 

On February 20 a welcome dinner was 
given by the members of the Board of Con- 
trol and the faculty in honor of Dr. Albert 
G. Merkens and Dr. Arthur C. Piepkorn. 
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The chairman of the Board of Control, the 
Rev. John Oppliger, welcomed both of the 
new professors. Dr. R. R. Caemmerer spoke 
in behalf of the Department of Practical 
Theology; and Prof. Walter E. Buszin, in 
the name of the Department of Systematic 
Theology. The guests of honor made short 
speeches of response. 

Dr. Martin Scharlemann has accepted the 
call to the chair of New Testament and will 
arrive on the campus on May 1. 


WALTER R. Rornrs 


ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


On Sunday, February 24, Van Horn Hall, 
our new $240,000 dormitory, was dedicated 
with a special service held in Concordia 
gymnasium. Speakers were the Rev. E. F. 
Tonn, President of the Central Illinois Dis- 
trict, and Mr. John C. Rodenburg, treasurer 
of the Board of Control. Anthems were 
sung by our Concordia Seminary Chorus. 

Guests of honor present for the occasion 
were Miss Dorothy and Walter Van Horn 
of Springfield, daughter and son of the late 
Frederick Van Horn, in whose memory the 
new dormitory is named in recognition of 
48 years of faithful service on the Board 
of Control; Dr. J. W. Behnken, President of 
Synod, and Dr. Louis J. Sieck, president of 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, and A. F. 
Heino of Chicago, architect. At the con- 
clusion of the service the dedicatory rites 
were performed and the doors officially 
opened by Dr. B. H. Selcke, secretary of 
the Board of Control. 

Van Horn Hall, a three-story building of 
old hickory face brick, accommodates 70 
students. Of modern contemporary design, 
the building has aluminum casement win- 
dows, acoustical ceilings of fireproof fiber 
glass, steel frames for doors of flush panel 
birch, floors of asphalt tile in the two-men 
study and four-men sleeping rooms, and 
terrazzo of non-slip quality in the corridors, 
The spacious basement accommodates a 
storage room, laundry, bookstore, college 
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supply company, students’ lounge, a fire- 
proof records vault, and an _ incinerator 
room which is fed from each floor. A 
forced-flow hot-water heating system, using 
convector-type radiators, is connected to 
the Seminary heating plant. 

This new dormitory greatly relieves the 
crowded conditions. One of the frame 
dormitories will immediately be renovated 
to provide an additional classroom, an office 
for the registrar, and offices for the pro- 
fessors living off campus. . 

After almost 25 years of faithful service 
as registrar, Prof. Martin Coyner asked to 
be relieved of this obligation, and Prof. 
Fred Kramer has been appointed. He and 
Prof. W. A. Baepler, secretary of the faculty, 
serve as the Admissions Committee. 

On Wednesday, February 20, the sopho- 
more class, in connection with their study 
of “Bible” with Prof. C. W. Spiegel, spon- 
sored the visual lecture given by the Rev. 
Walter Eissfeldt on the Old Testament 
Tabernacle. 

The second annual All-Concordia Tourna- 
ment was held at Springfield on March 7 
and 8 with the basketball teams from St. 
Louis Seminary, River Forest and Seward 
teachers colleges, and our local Concordia 
participating. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, ILu. 


Concordia Campus time.—On April 6, 
the series of weekly radio broadcasts will 
be concluded for the season. Radio Station 
WOPA of Oak Park, Ill., has donated time 
for these broadcasts. Mr. Victor Krause has 
arranged the programs and served as co- 
ordinator in their production. Mr. Charles 
Henke, a student with considerable radio 
experience, has been the announcer. 


PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
January 20 
A Cappella Choir, directed by Prof. Vic- 
tor Hildner; Academic Dean, Prof. Alfred 


Schmieding. 


January 27 


The Collegians, directed by Tom Gie- 
schen; Basketball Coach, Mr. Don Dink- 
meyer. 


[April 


February 3 
Duo piano selections, Carl Schalk and 
Tom Gieschen; Scientific Research Club, 
Dr. John Klotz, Adviser, and members 
of the Club. 


February 10 
Concordia Symphonic Band, directed by 
Mr. Alfred Gras; Director of Student 
Teaching, Dr. Albert Maurer, and Prin- 
cipal of Grace School, Mr. Victor Wald- 
schmidt. 


February 17 


Piano solo, Miss Margaret Luecke; Dis- 
cussion of Bach’s Mass in B Minor by 
Professors Paul Bunjes and Carl Wald- 
schmidt. 


February 24 


A Cappella Choir, directed by Prof. Vic- 
tor Hildner; Dr. John F. Choitz and four 
students, topic discussion: “What Hap- 
pened to the Sonnet?” 


March 2 
Organ solo, Henry Wenzel; President of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Walter 
Menke, and social chairman of the men’s 
club, Mr. Ernest Langer. 


March 9 


The Collegians, directed by Tom Gie- 
schen; Geography, Dr. Herbert Gross. 


March 16 


Concordia Players, directed by Prof. Clar- 
ence Drews. 


March 23 


Concordia Symphonic Band, directed by 
Mr. Alfred Gras; International Relations 
Club, Prof. Walter Vahl, Adviser, and 
members of the Club. 


March 30 
The Collegians, directed by Tom Gie- 
schen; History Book — Dr. Albert Huegli 
and Dr. Rollin B. Posey of Northwestern 
University. 
April 6 
Chapel Choir, directed by Prof. Carl Hal- 
ter, and discussion of Lenten music. 
Faculty. — For the past several years 
Elmer Jagow, business manager at River 
Forest, has under direction of the Board for 
Higher Education, co-operated with the edu- 
cational institutions of Synod in introducing 
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revised cost-accounting systems for better 
control of finances. In addition to the re- 
vision at River Forest, Mr. Jagow has also 
helped to introduce the new procedures at 
Seward, Nebr.; Winfield, Kans.; Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Portland, Oreg.; and Oakland, Calif. 
He is presently co-operating with Concordia 
College, St. Paul, Minn., in changing their 
accounting scheme. The North Central As- 
sociation of colleges and secondary schools 
has approved the details of the plan and 
considers it of major concern to any institu- 
tion interested in accreditation. Mr. Jagow 
has been active in the business operations 
at River Forest since 1944. 

Dr. Keinath, professor of history, has 
been unable to meet his classes for some 
time because of illness. His indisposition is 
temporary, according to the attending physi- 
cian, and rest should restore his health. 

Prof. Edwin Wibracht, *31, Librarian of 
the College for the past ten years, has re- 
signed, effective March 81. He has taken 
a position with the Webster Publishing Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Eminent Geographer Speaks at Con- 
cordia. —Dr. Clyde F. Kohn, professor of 
geography at Northwestern University, 
president of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers and author, spoke to the 
students of Concordia on Tuesday evening, 
February 12, on “Sequential Development 
of Geographic Understandings in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 

Health Service. — Students and staff will 
enjoy the services of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association on March 18 and 19, 
when a mobile unit will give chest X rays 
to the entire student body and members of 
the faculty and staff. Previously a skin test 
was given to students first, and those who 
reacted positively received a chest X ray. 
This year the skin test has been eliminated. 


CoNnNcoRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Members of the Staff. — Professor Walter 
E. Mueller has been elected to a three-year 
term on the Board of Directors of the Lu- 
theran Children’s Home Society of Nebraska. 
Mr. Mueller is the only newly elected mem- 
ber of the Board. A total of 190 children 
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were under the care of the Society during 
the past year. Louis Heider, a 1935 graduate 
of Concordia, is one of the case workers at 
the Home, which has been in operation 
since 1892. 

Walter A. Juergensen has been offered 
the position of business manager at Con- 
cordia Teachers College. The decision to 
ask him to serve in this capacity was made 
by the Board of Control in its February 14 
session. Mr. Juergensen has been serving as 
acting business manager since Prof. Walter 
F. Wolbrecht left the position to become 
president of St. Paul’s College of Concordia, 
Mo. Mr. Juergensen is also principal of 
Concordia High School. If and when he ac- 
cepts the full responsibility of business man- 
ager for the current term, which will end 
June, 1953, steps will be taken to appoint 
a successor in the high school principalship. 

Miss Willa Koenig, registrar and dean of 
women at Concordia, has been appointed 
to join the Delta Kappa Society, a national 
honor society for women educators. Prof. 
Herbert Meyer recently joined Pi Mu Ep- 
silon, the national honorary mathematics 
fraternity. 


Chamber-Music Programs.—One of the 
special cultural features of Concordia this 
season is a series of chamber-music pro- 
grams. Music of the classical composers 
has been featured, and citizens of the com- 
munity have been invited to enjoy the pro- 
grams together with the students. Paul 
Foelber is the director of the orchestra 
which gives these performances. He has 
used the talent of other members of Con- 
cordia’s music departments freely. In ad- 
dition to the students, faculty members and 
their wives have joined the group to make 
the presentations possible. 


Chamber of Commerce Sponsors Scholar- 
ship. — The College Relations Committee of 
the Seward Chamber of Commerce is spon- 
soring a $100 scholarship which is to be 
awarded to some student from the local 
public high school. The purpose of the 
scholarship is to encourage some worthy 
graduate of Seward High School to attend 
Concordia Teachers College for at least a 
year. The sponsors hope the grant will 
stimulate interest in the young people of 
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the community to use the educational op- 
portunities Concordia offers. 

Talent Festival. —The Nebraska Walther 
League Talent Festival will be jointly spon- 
sored by the State Walther League and Con- 
cordia on May 18. Miss Barbara Brommer 
of the high school faculty has been ap- 
pointed as supervisor of campus arrange- 
ments. 


High School Contest and Grade ‘School 
Tournament. — Concordia High School was 
host to the Seward County high schools on 
February 21. The occasion was the annual 
county dramatics festival. Contestants from 
the five schools read poetry, gave one-act 
plays, offered five-minute radio newscasts, 
addressed their original oratory to the 
judges, and showed skill in reading and 
declamation. Concordia received 5 of the 
11 superior ratings given. 

The veterans’ organization known as the 
Eagles and Anchors Club sponsored a grade 
school basketball. tournament for the Lu- 
theran schools within about a 100-mile 
radius of Seward. The final games were 
played March 2. Teams from Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Utica, Garland, Thayer, and Seward 
participated. 

On March 31 students will again donate 
blood in co-operation with the Red Cross 
blood program. The excellent participation 
of students last fall has induced the Red 
Cross to establish a mobile unit at Concordia 
for an entire day. The committee is looking 
for an even greater participation due to the 
convenience provided by establishing a unit 
on the campus. 

Spring Tour.—During the spring vaca- 
tion the A Cappella Chorus and the band 
will go on tour. From April 25 to May 4 the 
band, under the direction of Alfred Gras, 
will play concerts in Cleveland, Ohio; Alex- 
andria, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New York 
City, Niagara Falls, and Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rochester and St. Joseph, Mich. 

The A Cappella Choir, Victor Hildner 
conducting, during the same period plans 
to give concerts at Bloomington, Edwards- 
ville, Chester, and Collinsville, Ill; at St. 
Louis, Jefferson City, and Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; at Stuttgart, Little Rock, and Fort 
Smith, Ark.; at Dallas, Houston, and Gid- 
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dings, Tex. On their return they will also 
include Springfield and Kankakee, Il. 

During March the A Cappella Choir will 
spend the week end March 15—17 present- 
ing concerts at Portage, Madison, Water- 
town, Milwaukee, and Racine, Wis. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


The annual concert of the College Chorus 
was presented in the college gymnasium 
on March 16, under the direction of Mr. 
Harold E. Albers. On March 9 concerts 
were presented in Cedarburg and West 
Bend, Wis. 

A radio-television workshop conducted in 
February by WTMJ-TV, the Milwaukee 
Journal station, was attended by Professors 
J. H. Gienapp, E. A. Jenne, O. C. Rup- 
precht, and Mr. David Krampitz. 

On February 14, Prof. Paul F. Koehneke 
delivered the principal address at a banquet 
for faculty members and students of the col- 
lege department. 

From February 4 to 15 President Leroy 
C. Rincker addressed congregations in Penn- 
sylvania in behalf of the “Conquest for 
Christ” endeavor. 

“The new three-million-dollar Senior Col- 
lege will be an important contribution to 
the equipment needed by modern church 
leaders,” the Rev. H. H. Wiechmann of 
Thiensville, Wis., told students assembled 
for the annual Semester Day exercises on 
February 4. The Rev. Wiechmann urged 
that twentieth-century ministerial students 
follow the example of Daniel in acquiring 
a fund of spiritual and secular knowledge. 
“The thoroughness with which you prepare 
yourselves now and in the next years,” he 
told them, “will help to determine the firm- 
ness with which our Synod will continue to 
champion the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth of God.” 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The choir of Concordia Collegiate Insti- 
tute toured the New England States during 
the intersemester vacation, presenting sacred 
concerts in our churches in Hartford, New 
Britain, Bristol, and Danbury, Conn.; in 
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Providence, R.I., and in Springfield, Plym- 
outh, Quincy, and Boston, Mass. 

Eugene Mott, who directed the mixed 
chorus of 86 voices, achieved some inter- 
esting effects with his young singers, who 
showed careful training. The program con- 
sisted of the following compositions: 


O God, When Thou Appearest ___..Mozart 
God So Loved the World _- Stainer 
(Crucifixion) 

Now Let Us Come Before Him __.._. Bach 
My Soul, Now Bless Thy Maker -....Bach 
Wantatiwe see Lee ee Mendelssohn 


(a) Hear My Prayer 
(b) Oh, for the Wings of a Dove 


Cherabinrsong 222 38 2a! Bortniansky 
POM sae elie! ese fee nee | te Bizet 
Vocal Arrangement: Mott 
Blessed) Artathous = st Thompson 
murnebacks O} Mant renee cura Holst 


Audiences totaling more than 2,200 peo- 
ple not only enjoyed the concerts, but were 
also given a brief description of the services 
offered by Concordia Collegiate Institute. 
After each concert, members of the staff 
who traveled with the choir were available 
for interviews with prospective students and 
their parents. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


After a vacancy of two years the presi- 
dency of California Concordia College will 
be filled by Prof. Oscar Walle, professor of 
science at St. Paul’s College of Concordia, 
Mo. He will assume his duties July 1. 
Professor Walle is a graduate of Bronxville, 
the St. Louis Seminary, and he holds the 
B.S. degree from Tulsa University and the 
M. A. degree from the University of Texas. 
His educational experience includes assistant 
professorships at Austin, Tex., and Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., and twelve years as professor 
at St. Paul’s College. He comes to Oakland 
at a time when the school is experiencing 
a vigorous expansion in its professional en- 
rollment. For the past two years Prof. E. 
Scaer has served as acting president. 

Prof. R. Dede is carrying on an active 
graduate program in the field of botany. 
His particular research project deals with 
the venation of certain angiosperms. 


On February 28 Prof. H. Gehrke flew to 
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Ellenwood, Kans., where he supervised the 
total finishing of a $15,000 two-manual 
Moeller pipe organ which he had also de- 
signed. He was the visiting organist at its 
dedication on March 2. His plans also in- 
cluded a trip to Winfield Kans., and a pos- 
sible concert performance at St. John’s Col- 
lege. 
ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


The Rey. Arthur Wahlers, member of the 
Portland faculty since 1946, will terminate 
his fruitful labors here in May in order to 
continue his studies for an advanced de- 
gree at the University of Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Wahlers has served as coach, direc- 
tor of the choir, and instructor in Latin and 
the social sciences. . . . To succeed Profes- 
sor Wahlers, the Board of Control has in- 
vited the Rev. Paul Schulze of St. Louis, 
head of Synod’s News Bureau there, to ac- 
cept the position of instructor. Prior to his 
graduation from the Seminary, Pastor Paul 
Schulze served a vicarage at the Portland 
Concordia. 

At the request of Dr. Rehwinkel, dean 
of the St. Louis Seminary Graduate School, 
plans are being made for an Extension Di- 
vision of the Seminary in Portland. Courses 
carrying credit toward a graduate degree 
will be offered. Dr. Coates will direct the 
work of the Extension Seminary. 

Work on a “president’s house” is soon to 
be begun. The architect’s plans have been 
approved, and bids are now being studied. 

Paul Hein and Daryl Wildermuth of the 
college classes represented our Concordia 
at the Student Government Conference in 
Valparaiso. 

The Portland Concordia achieved West 
Coast Lutheran athletic distinction when 
the college varsity won one of two games 
with the Oakland Concordia. This was a 
“first” in Portland’s history. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Two members of the Valparaiso Univer- 
sity faculty have been selected by the Fed- 
eral Government for research work. 

Prof. Harold F. Schaeffer has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence at the request of 
the Army to serve as Senior Research chem- 
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ist for a defense project at Renssalaer Poly- 
technic Institute. Professor Schaeffer has an 
amazing backround in his field, having 
served as head of the Sulfur-Organic Re- 
search laboratory at the University of Ala- 
bama for a four-year period prior to com- 
ing to Valpo. 

Dean Herman C. Hesse is now connected 
with the Chicago Midway laboratories in 
the capacity of consultant and senior en- 
gineer. The Chicago Midway laboratories 
is the newly reorganized research and de- 
velopment center for the U.S. Air Force. 


TRAINING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


From the Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the synodical Sunday School Teachers’ 
Training Committee, the following excerpt 
deserves attention: 

Four hundred pastors report weekly meet- 
ings and 1,293 biweekly meetings. 685 re- 
port monthly meetings and 402 less frequent 
meetings. It is serious enough when teach- 
ers’ meetings are held less than twice a 
month. Nevertheless, once a month is at 
least something. It is regrettable that any 
pastor should have to report meetings held 
less frequently than once a month. But 
the figures are even more disturbing. There 
are 4,422 Sunday schools throughout the 
Districts. Of these 8,640 have been re- 
ported. Of the 3,460 reporting, 860 report 
no teachers’ meetings. There are still 782 
Sunday schools whose pastors have failed to 
supply any statistical data whatever. How 
many of the teachers in these Sunday 
schools are without benefit of teachers’ 
meetings is anybody’s surmise. 

Teachers’ meetings are a basic necessity 
for effective Sunday school work. They are 
as vital to the local congregation as sem- 
inaries are to Synod. Where is the pastor 
who can with a good conscience hand his 
teachers the Teachers’ Quarterly and the 
pupil's book and say, “Go and teach in Sun- 
day school”? A large percentage of our pas- 
tors are aware of the needs of teachers, and 
for that reason they place the preparation 
of teachers near the top of their docket of 
activities. We ask: “If pastors do not see 
the need for regular teachers’ meetings, will 
_ they be interested in an intensive training 

program for them?” 


Board for Parish Education Bulletin 
February 1, 1952, p.3 
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SURVEY LUTHERAN FAMILY 
LIFE 


An intensive survey on “family life” 
among Lutherans in the United States and 
Canada is being conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Board for Parish Education 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

By means of a group administered ques- 
tionnaire the survey will attempt to discover 
what influence Lutheran beliefs and prac- 
tices have on the stability and happiness of 
family life in America. 

The first of its kind to be attempted by 
any church body, the Lutheran Family Life 
survey will cover 10,000 homes in the 
United States and Canada and is part of a 
$25,000 family research program being con- 
ducted by the Church. 

According to the Rev. Paul G. Hansen 
of Denver, Colo., research director for Fam- 
ily Life, the survey will study Lutheran at- 
titudes on the home and family “in a day 
when many people believe that the founda- 
tions of American family life are shaking.” 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


Arguments on religion in the public 
schools held the attention of the Supreme 
Court. 

The court heard arguments on the consti- 
tutionality of released time in New York 
and a law requiring daily reading of Bible 
verses in New Jersey public schools. 

Final decisions in the two cases probably 
will not come until late in the current term, 
which ends next June. Attorneys said the 
rulings, no matter how they go, may be as 
historic as the Court’s 1948 decision invali- 
dating an Illinois arrangement. That pro- 
gram had allowed public school pupils to 
attend religious classes conducted by min- 
isters of their respective faiths but held on 
school property. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE PARENTS 

Kenneth Greenwalt, attorney for the New 
York parents protesting released time, ex- 
plained they are “not hostile to religion,” 
but believe the released-time program 
violates the constitutional requirements of 
separation of Church and State. Under the 
program, children may be released from 
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classes one hour each week to receive sec- 
tarian religious instruction away from school 
property. The program is not compulsory. 
Children attend the outside instruction 
courses on written notice from parents, 
while those who do not wish to do so remain 
in school.” 

Lawyer Greenwalt argued that the system 
“causes the public schools to be used as a 
conduit for religious classes.” He declared 
that the “powers of the State should not be 
used to help sects get children for their re- 
ligious classes.” He contended also that the 
New York authorization is unconstitutional 
because it is discriminatory and a use of 
tax-supported public school facilities for 
keeping attendance and truancy records of 
children designated for the religious classes. 
He held that the New York plan is essen- 
tially no different from the invalidated Il- 
linois program, despite the holdings of the 
religious classes away from school property. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE STATE 


Wendell Brown, solicitor general of New 
York State, contended the Supreme Court 
opinion in the McCollum case from Illinois 
did not declare that all released-time or dis- 
missed-time programs were unconstitutional. 
He denied that in the New York plan, which 
he said goes back to 1925, there is “any use 
of tax-supported property or use of school 
funds, or solicitation by any religious groups 
on school property.” 


ARGUMENTS AND DECISION IN NEW JERSEY 
CASE 

The argument on the New Jersey law 
requiring Bible reading in public schools 
was marked by sharp questioning by several 
of the justices. The law, upheld by New 
Jersey courts, requires daily reading of at 
least five verses from the Old Testament. 
Recitation of the Lord’s Prayer is not re- 
quired. 

Attorney Myman Zimel, representing two 
New Jersey residents who appealed from 
the State court decision, described the stat- 
ute as a legislative invasion in a field barred 
to the State by the Federal Constitution. 
When a State enters that field, he asserted, 
it is establishing a religious service in pub- 
lic schools and becomes an “engine of re- 
ligion.” 
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Attorney General Theodore D. Parsons of 
New Jersey said his State’s law violates 
neither the religious freedom nor equal pro- 
tection guarantees of the Constitution. It 
does not establish a religion, discriminate 
against any religion, interfere with freedom 
of conscience, prevent free exercise of re- 
ligion, or force any child to attend the 
Bible-reading periods, he said. 

Questions by several members of the 
Court indicated that the eventual decision 
may hinge to some extent on jurisdictional 
points as well as the issue of constitution- 
ality. They said they wanted to determine, 
among other things, whether the two appel- 
lants had “legal standing” to bring the suit 
into court as “injured” parties or solely as 
taxpayers. 

Finally, on March 3, 1952, the Supreme 
Court by decision of 6 to 3 left undisturbed 
the New Jersey law on the grounds that the 
two appellants had not shown enough cause 
for the Court to deal with the issue as a 
constitutional question. Hence, while the 
Court left the law intact, it did not pass on 
its constitutionality. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Savings Program for Schools. —The spring, 
1952, School Savings Journal is now avail- 
able. It offers suggestions to teachers for 
initiating and/or continuing the sale of 
United States defense-stamp bonds among 
the pupils. Aside from the assistance which 
children learn to give to their Government, 
such a program is a commendable means 
for training in saving and thrift. Copies 
of the journal are available without cost by 
applying to the State Saving Bonds Offices. 


Walther League Convention in Ottawa. — 
The 60th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Walther League is scheduled to be 
held in Ottawa, Ont., Can., July 6—10, 1952. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada, has extended an official welcome 
and expressed his joy over the interest of 
our “young people in those spiritual values 
which free men the world over are today 
striving to uphold.” District presidents are 
encouraging the 3,535 Walther League so- 
cieties to send at least one delegate for 
each society to the Ottawa convention. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Raymond N. Hatch. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951. 113 pages. $1.50. 


The guidance emphasis in education has usually centered in the secondary school field. 
Elementary school guidance has too infrequently been applied because the problems of 
younger children are so difficult for adults to recognize. Not many adults deem it a respect- 
able academic or professional activity to deal with the so-called simple situations and prob- 
lems of children. Actually, it takes broad training, sympathetic understanding, and a 
measure of imagination to work effectively with younger children. 

This book attempts to identify and to clarify some terms in guidance as applied to the 
elementary school. In addition, there is a wealth of practical suggestions for guidance 
procedures in an elementary school. The suggestions have grown out of actual school situa- 
tions. Beginners in the field of guidance, classroom teachers, and even principals can dis- 
cover ideas for improvement of their educational program. 

The teacher who desires a comprehensive but relatively brief handbook on guidance 
services in the elementary school will do well to take a good look at this book. A.V. M. 


A GUIDE FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. A Teach- 
ers’ Handbook for the Self-Evaluation of an Elementary School. By Meredith Whitla 
Darlington and Rose Arlene Skudler. Lincoln, Nebr.: D. S. Wynne Co., 1950. 182 
pages. $1.85. 


Every good teacher is concerned with the outcomes of teaching. Understanding and 
evaluating a school program is more readily possible if teachers have some plan and certain 
goals in mind. 

The present book serves as a guide for in-service education or evaluation of elementary 
school teachers. It deals with areas of work common to most schools. Real school situa- 
tions and problems are always emphasized. The style of the book is direct and practical 
in its easy self-checking plan, concrete in its questions and explanations, and full of every- 
day implications and procedures. 

The major areas of emphasis in the book are: What My School Should Do for Every 
Pupil, The Kind of Teacher I Should Be, What I Should Know About Every Pupil, Learn- 
ing Experiences My School Should Provide, What I Should Know About My Community, 
The School Library, The School Plant. 

A school staff which has retained some vision and a sincere belief in education as 
a process of growth can use this book as a basis for some fruitful group study and dis- 
cussion. It bears repeating here that teachers who do not need continuous self-evaluation 
would do well to skip this book altogether. For those who are unduly concerned about the 
“college level” of books it may be said that many so-called “college level” devotees may 
find this book quite beyond them because of its professional and intellectual directness. 


A.V. M. 
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TEACHING THE MEANINGS OF ARITHMETIC. By C. Newton Stokes. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 531 pages. $4.50. 


The author has divided this book of 531 pages into four parts. 

Part I is a discussion of the philosophical and psychological principles of learning which 
justify the use of a method of meanings. 

Part II deals with “what” should be taught to develop arithmetical understandings. 

Part III shows “how” meanings can be taught. 

Part IV, constituting almost half of the book, contains the practical application of the 
above principles to the classroom. Developmental programs for six-year-olds, seven-year-olds, 
up to eleven-year-olds, are worked out. 

In presenting all this material the author is fully aware of the fact that there is no one 
best method for all teachers. He states this clearly in the preface when he says: “The 
reader will of course understand that what has been presented in this book merely illus- 
trates one way of putting meanings into instruction. Nothing can be done so well as when 
it is part of oneself, and it is the hope of the author that the teacher who is trying to find 
her own best method may find assistance here.” 

Here is a book that might serve well as a study guide for a faculty wishing to evaluate 
its own arithmetic program for Grades 1 to 6. M.C. P. 


A GOOD SCHOOL DAY. By Viola Theman. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 59 pages. 60 cents. 

What to do for parent education always seems to be a problem. Strangely enough, many 
teachers set their sights far beyond what parents really want to know and talk about. 
Finally, in desperation, they invite someone to talk to the parents’ group. Sometimes this 
is helpful, but frequently the speaker feels the urge to take off on a plane which leaves 
parents quite untouched. They are hardly in a mood for highly technical lectures. 

The author of this delightful and rather brief book on A Good School Day writes in 
the language which people use every day in talking about everyday situations in relation 
to their children. She sets forth some of the elements of a good school day which are 
not as obvious as educationists seem to think. Some of the questions answered are: What 
makes a school day good? What should we know about the pupils and the community? 
How can we discover our pupils’ needs? How can teachers, pupils, and parents plan to- 
gether? How can teachers and pupils share responsibility? How can we plan for tomorrow? 
How can we arrange or schedule the school day to provide for the needs of children? 
This latter section outlines four plans for a one-teacher school; two for a two-teacher 
school; and one for a single grade room in a larger school. 

Frequent and informal discussion of what we actually do in school will do much toward 
improved home-school relations. 

This booklet is recommended for teachers and parents who are still learning. Those 
who know the answers to school problems would hardly be interested. A. V. M. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS. By Ruth Gonser Lease and Geraldine Brain Siks. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 306 pages. $3.00. 

Teachers who believe that there is a place in the child’s development for excursions 
into the land of “make-believe” and “let’s pretend” will welcome Creative Dramatics. In 
this manual the authors not only discuss theoretically the development of the child’s imag- 
ination, but they show step by step how to guide youth in the world of fancy. Simple, 
practical directions are given to leaders of children on the lower elementary level and to 
those of the upper grades and junior high school. An extensive list of materials for 
dramatization is provided in Appendix A. 

Creative dramatics is not treated merely as release from reality nor as mere entertain- 
ment. It can be an extension of the school program leading to sound educational outcomes. 
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Illustrations are provided from the area of the language arts, social studies, arithmetic, | 
science, and others. These activities are not a substitute for developing fundamental skills, 


but for meaningful applications of such skills. 


The use of creative dramatics in Lutheran schools has possibilities for the development | 
of children if it is not overdone. It cannot take the place of the basic skills. It has severe | 


limitations in religion. But it has its place also in this area. W.O.K 


BODY DYNAMICS, First Edition. By Eleanor Metheny. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1952. 225 pages. $3.50. 


| 


This book deals with fitness and efficiency of the individual. It is particularly ap- | 
plicable to helping the individual with his physical fitness problems. The appendix, with | 


suggested exercises for all types of fitness problems, would probably be especially helpful 


for the teacher concerned about his personal health. 


This is not a book which has great value for application to our elementary school _ 


teaching techniques. D.D. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — FOUNDATIONS AND PRINCIPLES. By Clifford Brownell 
and E. Patricia Hagman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 897 pages. $4.50, 


This book deals primarily with problems relating to the basic foundations and current | 


functions of physical education in contemporary American society. Thus, it covers the 
program in elementary school, high school, and at the college level, which takes it, in some 
areas, out of the realm of the interest of the elementary school teacher. For those interested 
in the development of physical education and its place and conduct in the general educational 
program the book is exceptionally well integrated. 

Of most value for the elementary school teacher, perhaps, is the material covered 


between pages 88 and 45. Here the characteristics and needs of the elementary school — 


child, along with suggestions for the program in physical education, are presented. 


The references presented at the end of each chapter seem to be exceptionally well | 


selected for those interested in pursuing the topics beyond the restricted boundaries of a | 


single book. D. D. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. By Ruth Strang. Third Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. 705 pages. $4.75. 


This third edition of Dr. Strang’s popular book is a valuable handbook for parents and — 


teachers as well as the college students for whom it was primarily intended. Reading of 
Part I, “The Roots of Behavior,” will point out to the Christian parent or teacher that 
the author has failed to take cognizance of original sin and hence assumes that at birth 
the child is “neutral,” neither good nor bad, having “the predisposition to calm assurance 
or to gnawing anxiety, to love or to hate, to feelings of satisfaction and accomplishment 
or of inferiority and frustration” (p.21). The remaining five sections of the book treat 
various childhood age groups: “The Early Pre-School Period —The First Two Years,” 
“The Pre-School Period — Years Three, Four, and Five,” “The Primary Period,” “From the 
Primary Period to Adolescence,” and “The Adolescent Years.” Each section deals with 
child development in the period, specific problems, and guidance techniques adapted to 
the age group. The book is written with the view that “child study does not end with 
describing behavior; it aims to discover what the behavior means to the child and the 
conditions out of which his patterns of behavior have developed. . . . The most useful 
case study of a child is one that shows the dynamics of his many-sided development 
from birth” (p.5). 

That Dr. Strang is an outstanding authority in the field of child study is attested by 
the countless persons who have used the first two editions of her book. However, while 
there is much which is of unquestioned value for the Christian teacher or parent using 
this book, one must constantly be aware of the basic philosophy pervading the book, which 
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is not compatible with Christian faith. The recognition of original sin, for example, is basic 
to our way of thinking, but is ruled out or ignored in this volume. Also, how difficult would 
it not be to show the need for a Savior and to teach forgiveness of sins, were we to heed 
the author’s warning to avoid showing a child his guilt? (Pp. 352, 585, and elsewhere. ) 
Religion’s important part in life is not overlooked by the author, but only a few of its finite 
values are considered: “The church supplies an appropriate place to worship and a quiet 
time in which to view one’s life in relation to something greater — an ideal, a goal, or God. 
The social aspects of worship give a sense of belonging, of sharing a common purpose . . .” 
(p. 657). 

Bearing these and other similar viewpoints in mind, the judicious Christian parent or 
teacher will find Introduction to Child Study a worth-while addition to his working library. 

Paut T. LUEBKE 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONALITY BUILDING FOR CHRISTIAN PARENTS. By C. B. 
Eavey. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1952. 321 pages. $3.75. 


This book reminds the Christian parent that he has a tremendous responsibility but that 
his first task is to shape an immortal soul for eternity and then to develop a normal per- 
sonality. Principles applicable in child training, not methods of handling children, make 
up the content of the book. In very readable style the author gives the parent the informa- 
tion he needs to guide his child wisely. He shows how too little love, too much security, 
too little independence, and so on are real dangers to mental health. Over and over he 
points out that our actions speak louder than our words. Although he emphasizes the need 
for faith in Christ in both parent and child, I think he has underestimated the power of 
prayer to change undesirable traits. 

The author is a former professor of psychology and education at Wheaton College, and 
his Reformed background crops out occasionally. F.S. K. 


SO YOU WANT TO SPEAK. By Mark W. Lee. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1951. 109 pages. $1.50. 


This is a sharp little book. The author, who is professor of speech at Northwestern 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., challenges ministers, teachers, and laymen to make better 
speeches. In turn, he discusses the importance of public speaking, having something to say, 
and putting one point across. Other chapters deal with use of words, the voice, gestures, 
appearance and dress of the speaker, use of notes and manuscript before the audience. His 
last chapters deal with gathering and filing speech materials, adjustment to the audience 
and the occasion, the introduction and conclusion of the speech. The last chapter is 
devoted to emotional appeal (selling yourself). 

This is not a technical book. It is entertaining but also very helpful. The necessary 
tools, attitudes, and procedures which lead to effective public speaking are entertainingly 
described. 

Pungent quotations appear at the beginning of each chapter. A radio speech made by 
Dr. Billy Graham, the noted evangelist, is analyzed. 

The freshness, the brevity, and the popular style of this book force me to recommend 
it to pastors, teachers, and laymen who speak or listen. tin: 


SoctAL SCIENCE 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF URBAN LIFE. A Textbook with Readings. By T. Lynn Smith 
and C. A. McMahon. New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 831 pages. $5.50. 

This is a comprehensive treatment designed for a college course. After an introductory 

discussion of the importance of social science and an explanation of the scientific method 

and its special application to the study of urban phenomena, rural and urban life are con- 
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trasted and the historic development of the modern city is briefly traced. The population 
characteristics, their causes and developments, lead to consideration of the effects of urban- 
ization on the basic social institutions, such as the family, school, church, and government. 
As a result of the social processes of assimilation, accommodation, and urban mobility, 
the pathological aspects of urban life in terms of social and personal disorganization, de- 
linquency, and crime are discussed. And finally the student is directed to the efforts 
made toward modern city planning. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this volume is its combination of text and selected 


readings. Each chapter is introduced by a discussion of the topic, which is followed by 


selections from the writings of recognized authorities. Thus the student is introduced to the 
extensive current literature in the field. The selections have been chosen from an appended 
bibliography of 382 titles. Another striking feature of the book will be found in the many 
illustrations, graphs, and tables, in the selection of which the authors have been partial to 
recent data. Ty Ke 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. By Ernest G. Osborne. New York: Association Press, 1951. 
457 pages. $3.95. 


Under this unique title the author presents more than four hundred talks to parents. 
These “talks” are in the form of suggestions and advices based largely on the author’s 
own experiences as the father of three children. While they are not the answers to all 
problems which arise in families, and some of them may not be found workable by the 
reader for the solution of his problems, they present approaches that have helped some 
families. The following chapter headings indicate the scope of the author’s treatment and 
give evidence of his extensive professional training and experience as professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, as president of the National Council on Family 
Relations, and as field consultant in parent education of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: Family Beginnings, When They Are Very Young, The Lively Period, Boys 
and Girls Together, Children Grow Older, Dads Are Necessary Too, This Business of Dis- 
cipline, Helping Children Grow Up, Parents and Children Look at One Another, Living 
and Working Together, Family-Centered Activities, Hints for Handy Home Crafts, and 
Fixing the House into a Home. 


The “talks” are brief, each comprising a single page, and each is embellished with an 
attractive illustration. The index in the form of a topical guide adds to the practical utility 
of the book. dy 


MUSIC 
MERRILY WE LEARN AND SING. By Lilyth Watson Boyd and Hessie Smith. Chicago: 


Clayton F. Summy, 1952. 120 pages. $2.00.—Book of accompanying color work 


sheets, $ .25. 


The book contains nineteen units following a seasonal cycle correlated with the child’s 
natural interests. Each unit consists of a song and related color work sheet. A Memo to 
Mothers with each unit gives complete procedures for use in the home. Suggestions to 
Teachers offers suggestions for the book’s use in the classroom. 


The authors have succeeded in assembling a strong array of activities to surround 
each of the songs. Unfortunately, the musical quality of the songs is the book’s greatest 
weakness. If, as the authors indicate, the melodic content is intended for kindergarten 
use, consideration should have been given for reducing the excessively wide range in some 
of the melodies, and some of rhythmic figures which were used would better have been 
simplified or avoided. Additional musical worth could have been gained for the book if 


more folk-song melodies had been adapted for use in place of some of the awkward 
manufactured tunes used. V,jGsH1. 
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THE LUTHERAN ORDER OF SERVICES. By Paul H. D. Lang. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1952. 58 pages. 50 cents. 


This pamphlet presents a brief explanation of our services—the Order of Morning 
Service Without Communion, the Order of the Holy Communion, the Order of Matins, 
and the Order of Vespers — together with an introduction on the background of our Liturgy 
and a few pertinent facts regarding some of the outward forms of worship. 

The pamphlet is written in a simple style, avoiding the technical and the pedantic, 
so that the layman and even the children of the upper grades will find it easy reading. 

Every member should be encouraged to read and study this book thoroughly so that 
he may better understand our liturgical forms and thus worship more intelligently. 

Cc. W. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“TEACHER PURPOSES VS. PUPIL PURPOSES IN READING.” By E. W. Dolch. The 
Elementary School Journal, January, 1952, pp. 282—285. 


Teaching, or learning, involves two purposes, the pupil’s and the teacher’s. The pupil 
is concerned with what he wants and the teacher with what the pupil needs. The teach- 
ing of reading illustrates these contrasting purposes, and the history of education shows 
a variation of emphasis. 

In the traditional school of the past, reading was taught on the basis of what teachers 
considered necessary for the child to learn. Hence the emphasis on much phonetic drill 
and moralizing content of the textbook, with the result that the reading lesson became 
an apathetic and fatiguing experience for the pupil and a patience-taxing period of the 
day for the teacher. 

Modern education emphasizes the pupil’s purpose by considering what the pupil wants. 
The child wants a story which interests him, and he wishes to get meaning from what 
he reads. 

When teachers emphasize only what the child wants and neglect to be concerned about 
what he needs, the teaching or learning process lacks effectiveness, and pupils acquire but 
superficial reading skills. Successful teaching of reading must combine teacher’s and pupil’s 
purposes by considering both, the pupil’s wants and his needs. That principle holds not 
in the teaching of reading only, but applies to other subject areas as well. 


“EFFICIENT USE OF GEOGRAPHY TEXTS.” By Annice Davis Elkins. NEA Journal, 
February, 1952, pp. 81—82. 

One of the teacher’s real problems is the pupils’ efficient use of textbooks. Many teachers 
are searching for the solution of this situation. 

The writer of this article points, first of all, to the factors which contribute to pupils’ 
difficulties with textbooks; and the selection of the geography text as the basis of discussion 
is a commendable choice. The geography text includes a complexity of materials: besides 
the text, there are pictures, maps, graphs, tables, statistics — all of which require under- 
standing and interpretation. Furthermore, in any normal classroom there is a wide spread 
of reading ability. Finally, a high rating in reading the basic reader does not necessarily 
imply meaningful reading of geographic material which requires specific skills and abilities. 

The recognition of these difficulties by the teacher is the first requisite toward the solution 
of a real problem. It will lead to an analysis of pupils’ abilities, or the lack of them, which 
will be followed by intelligent effort toward the setting of the stage, as it were, so as to 
enable pupils to use their geography text meaningfully, efficiently, and stimulated by per- 
sonal interest. To that end the writer offers a number of pertinent suggestions, which, if 
followed, are bound to eliminate the routine page assignments from textbooks and the 
subsequent formal and lifeless geography lessons under which teachers and pupils often 
groan. 
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“THE IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER AND MORAL EDUCATION IN TEACHER | 


TRAINING.” By G. D. McGrath. Education, January, 1952, pp. 298—301. 

Although there was perhaps never a period in history when social disintegration was 
not predicted, it seems that today, more than ever before, more people are worried about 
societal survival. The author points to ten significant trends, among which are the fol- 
lowing: “The trend toward secularism,” which leaves little or no room for religious doc- 
trines and conviction; “the trend toward pleasure seeking,” which accounts for much 
irresponsible and artificial behavior; “the trend toward questioning the function and sanctity 
of marriage and the family as institutions,” which is reflected by the obvious weakening of 
our basic social institution; “the trend toward confusion of thought and toward uncertainty,” 
which has “honeycombed” our way of life and robbed it of much of its wholesomeness. 


These trends are the great challenge to the teaching profession today. In order to meet 
and counter them, the teacher training institutions must adopt a positive program. Sig- 
nificant among ten suggestions for such a program are preparation to direct the social 
changes, provision for “abundant experiences to practice moral and character training,” and 
an active crusade on the part of schools “to remove the conditions of society which help 
bring on moral and character decay.” 


“HELPING TEEN-AGERS FIND THEMSELVES.” By Ruth Fedder. Parents’ Magazine, 
February, 1952, p. 43 ff. 

The problems and difficulties which teen-agers face are frequently not understood by 
those who have the period of adolescence behind them, their parents and teachers. The 
elders do not realize that the changes in physiological growth and maturing, accompanied 
by peculiar attitudes and behavior toward other people, are natural phenomena during 
that stormy period of life. 

The writer shows how these changes affect the adolescent and points out the need for 
sympathetic understanding and the results of intelligent guidance. 

Here is an area where parents have still much to learn and — we believe — teachers like- 
wise. Our future depends much on the manner in which the oncoming generation is guided 
as it crosses that treacherous bridge from the dependence of childhood to the responsi- 
bility-laden period of manhood and womanhood. 


PRELATE’S VIEW ON OPPOSITION TO VATICAN REPRESENTATIVE. — At a press 
conference in Rome, Cardinal Spellman said that “as an American citizen” he 
thought it was “most unfortunate” that the U. S. had no diplomatic representative 
at the Vatican. He added that he was “surprised at the names of some senators” 
who had been against sending an ambassador to the pope. He was also surprised 
by the opposition of some Jewish groups and stressed that no Catholic body 
had objected when a U. S. ambassador was sent to Israel. “The truth is,” he said, 
“that a new religion seems to be growing up in the United States, based on two 
dogmas: to keep the U.S. from sending an ambassador to the Vatican and to 
keep Catholic children from using tax-supported school buses.” — Lutheran 
Standard, February 16, 1952. 
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